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The Spirit of Power 


The Uniformity and Diversity of the Concept of the Holy Spirit 
in the New Testament' 


by Epuarp SCHWEIZER 


Translated by JoHN Bricut and EuGENE DEBor 


Whoever really wishes to listen humbly to Scripture, and does not de- 
sire to interpret it arbitrarily, must pay attention quite seriously to the 
diversity, indeed the logical inconsistency, which it exhibits. He will 
not be afraid to face its variegated historic development and to recog- 
nize that there is afforded here no ready-made, systematized doctrine, 
but the account of the community which, bit by bit, defending herself 
first against one then against the other misconception, had confessed 
what Jesus Christ signified to her. Just as he will never rightly grasp 
the Deity of Jesus Christ who does not take his full humanity seriously, 
so also he will scarcely rightly hear God speaking who is not prepared 
really to see the human quality of Scripture. If one believes that the 
one living God stands behind the manifold testimonies of Scripture, 
then one must not fear when a careful and humble reading of these testi- 
monies confronts him oftentimes with statements which cannot at once 
be made logically consistent with one another. He will not arbitrarily 
harmonize them by means of his own formulae; he will permit God to 
impress upon his community first this, and then that truth, as it became 
necessary. 

So, both the unity and the diversity of the New Testament statements 
concerning the Holy Spirit rest upon the fact that the New Testament 
community experienced the reality of the one and the same Spirit long 
before she—in the midst of the most diverse experiences and difficulties, 
and in the face of the most diverse misconceptions which threatened 
her—developed step by step a doctrine of the Spirit. If historical and 
critical research has taught us to pay careful attention to the particular 
testimony of each separate biblical witness, and not as it were to stifle it 





I. For all more detailed arguments and evidence I must refer to my article “pneuma” which 
will appear in the Theologisches Wérterbuch zum Neuen Testament. I will also mention there 
all those from whom I have learned. 
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with a formula of uniformity, “orthodox” theology has likewise taught 
us to take seriously the reality of the one God who is behind all this 
diversity. 


I. Mark and Matthew 


The surprising thing about Mark lies in the fact that he very rarely 
speaks of the Holy Spirit. One can name only the following passages: 
1). The word about blaspheming the Spirit (3:28ff.) ; 2). The state- 
ment that the Spirit drove Jesus into the wilderness (1:12); 3). The 
promise that the disciples when brought before the judgment would be 
endowed with the Spirit (13:11); 4). The word of John the Baptist 
concerning baptism with the Spirit (1:8) ; 5). The account of the mani- 
festation of the Spirit at the baptism of Jesus (1:10) ; 6). The equating 
of a word of Scripture with the word of the Spirit (12:36). 

If we ask first of all concerning the concept of the Spirit which is ex- 
pressed in these words, it becomes clear that the community has here 
scarcely gone beyond what has already been said in the Old Testament 
and in Judaism. According to 3:30 they have committed blasphemy 
against the Spirit who see in Jesus’ driving out of demons not the power 
of God, but that of an unclean spirit. The divine Spirit is, therefore, just as 
in the earliest passages of the Old Testament and in the conception of 
primitive people in general, conceived of as a supernatural power for the 
performance of especial miracles, which manifests itself in a manner 
formally quite like the power of demons. This is the case when it is said 
of the Spirit: “He drove Jesus forth into the wilderness” (1:12). Just 
so the Spirit could drive the ancient prophets, against their will, up 
into the mountains or down into the abyss. It is also an Old Testament 
concept that the Spirit, in times of especial need, bestows superhuman 
wisdom in speaking (13:11). Thus Joseph and Daniel possess the Spirit 
of God, in order to interpret dreams and rightly to reply to the ruler who 
threatened them. Also, that the Messiah would be imbued with the 
Spirit (1:10), is an Old Testament hope which continued vitally in 
Judaism. The Spirit can here signify substantially no more than the 
power to perform wonders and to speak wisdom. The equating of Scrip- 
ture and the Spirit is first properly a prevailing concept of pre-Christian 
Judaism. Only the word concerning the baptism of the Spirit through 
the Messiah seems to break through the framework of Judaism. The 
original form of this Logion is, however, preserved for us by Matthew 
and Luke, where it says: “He will baptize you with the (Holy) Spirit 
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and with fire.” Fire is certainly to be understood, as in the verses im- 
mediately before and after, as a sign of the judgment.” Since the word 
pneuma, in the Old Testament, as in the New, can mean “wind,” “storm” 
just as well as “spirit,” it is a question whether the Baptist did not have 
exactly the same concept as an approximately contemporary Jewish 
apocalypticist who portrays the Messiah as he appears as judge of the 
world and sends forth from his mouth “a fiery stream, a flaming breath 
and a violent storm,” which destroys all his foes (IV Ezra 13:10). The 
pneuma emanating from the Messiah is so concretely conceived as a 
storm wind which uproots trees and snaps off masts; it is not the “Spirit” 
of our language, now so hopelessly abstract. The immediately following 
picture of the winnowing (Matt. 3:12) presupposes in any case the 
storm wind. The same concept of judgment by fire and storm is to be 
found in a rabbinical parable as well as in certain Old Testament pas- 
sages. Then the idea of the unique baptism of the Spirit, as it is found in 
Mark 1:10, would seem to have arisen from the experience of the com- 
munity as a result of a new understanding of this word of double mean- 
ing, pneuma. 

Doctrinally stated, therefore, the concept of Spirit, especially in this 
last passage, has become something quite new as over against Judaism. 
And yet it already is clear in Mark that the Spirit is here experienced 
in a totally different way than in Judaism. This is shown by the fact that 
only once more are Spirit and Scripture equated one with another. Or- 
thodox Judaism at that time lived with few exceptions in the conscious- 
ness that the Spirit had died out: “There is no more any prophet, neither 
is there among us any that knoweth how long” (Psa. 74:9). “Our fathers 
had in earlier times and former generations the righteous ones and the 
holy prophets as helpers. . . . But now the righteous have been gathered 
to their fathers, and the prophets have laid themselves down to sleep” 
(Apoc. Bar. 85:1, 3). “When Haggai, Zechariah and Malachi, the last 
of the prophets, died, the Holy Spirit vanished out of Israel” (Strack- 
Billerbeck I, 127). For this reason Daniel was not placed among the 
prophets, but only among the “Writings.” And for this reason the Holy 
Spirit is equated with the Scripture. At that time he was living, but now 
no more. It is just this identification of the Holy Spirit and the letter 
of Scripture, which an age without spirit had made, that Mark pushes 
quite to one side. Certainly that is true, but that is not the substance of 


2. That Luke did not himself consider the appearance of fire as the fulfillment of the bap- 


tism by fire is proven by Acts 1:5 where (against Luke 3:16) the promise of the baptism by 
fire is missing. 
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his message. What is essential in it is certainly not that the Spirit had 
once in time past spoken; what is essential is that he now, in Jesus Christ 
is present. 

Thus, too, in the passage about blaspheming of the Spirit there is cer- 
tainly no new concept of Spirit present, but rather the decisive aware- 
ness that this Spirit, still understood in the Old Testament sense, is pres- 
ent in Jesus Christ. He is not something that one can find preserved 
only in the form of letters, and for which one can perhaps still hope; he 
is not merely something of the far distant past or of the equally distant 
future. He is of the present tense. And so unconditional, so overpower- 
ing, is the knowledge of this fact that the denial of it makes all the dif- 
ference between Heaven and Hell. This is even more emphatically un- 
derscored by Matthew who, in the same pericope, maintains that it is 
precisely in Jesus’ casting out of demons that the Rule of God has begun 
(12:28). 

The passage, too, concerning the support promised the disciples when 
called upon to stand before courts of judgment, to be sure limits (as did 
the Old Testament and Judaism) the experience of the Spirit still to par- 
ticular men and particular occasions; but at the bottom of it is the knowl- 
edge that in such persecution the eschatological woes, and with them the 
eschatological presence of God, have become reality. That is even more 
strongly the case in the words of John the Baptist. Whatever may have 
been its original reading, the Evangelists saw prophesied in it the gen- 
eral endowment of the community with the Spirit. To be sure it is not 
intimated by so much as a word how this gift of the Spirit should manifest 
itself, or how one should understand the event of its bestowal. But be- 
hind this passage, as indeed behind the thoroughgoing reinterpretation 
of the word pneuma from the storm wind of judgment to the wind of 
God’s blessing on the community of Jesus, there stands the awareness of 
being the eschatological community in which the promises of God have 
been fulfilled, and in which God, through his Spirit, is present. 

Thus the manifestation of the Spirit upon Jesus at his baptism is not 
simply the endowment of a prophet with the Spirit, but is a demonstra- 
tion which shows that here the new, the eschatological intervention of 
God has taken place. This is emphatically underscored, finally, in the 
Great Commission of Matt. 28:19, a passage which, to be sure, one 
may with good reason suspect was inserted secondarily into Matthew’s 
Gospel. Yet, even if it cannot with certainty be traced back to Jesus him- 
self, one must reckon with the possibility that, perhaps in a very limited 
circle, already in Matthew’s time, alongside the simple formula of othet 
parts of the community, in his own community the tri-partite formula 
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was in use.’ Paul had, in fact, coined similar formulations decades pre- 
viously (I Cor. 12:4-6, II Cor. 13:13). But that is to say that the com- 
munity of which Matthew was a member understood the coming of the 
Spirit, exactly as it did the coming of Jesus, as the eschatological event 
in which God has invaded this world and encounters man for his 
salvation. 

A peculiar position, finally, must be accorded to the statement that 
Jesus was begotten of the Spirit (Matt. 1:18, 20). The story is preserved 
in Luke in its more original form. In Matthew the event is not recounted 
at all, but is only announced by an angel—in order to provide a defense 
against false suspicion. Such a suspicion is, therefore, presupposed here. 
In Luke, however, there lies here what was originally a separate legend,* 
which was not in the first instance linked either with the account of the 
birth of Jesus nor with that of his baptism. But in it there emerges an 
entirely new concept of the Spirit, such as was known in the Old Testa- 
ment only in very rudimentary fashion, but which, on the contrary, was 
very strongly developed in Hellenistic Judaism: the Spirit is here under- 
stood as the life-giving, creative power. Precisely so Plutarch, a con- 
temporary of Luke, reports that the Egyptians believed that the Spirit of 
God entered into a mortal woman and in her begot the germ of the child 
that was to be. It is apparent, however, that, although this heathen 
Hellenistic concept represents indeed the form in which the present 
thought is cast, the similarity is merely of the form and therefore unessen- 
tial. The story is, in fact, told by Luke so that it surpasses the story of the 
birth of the Baptist. That is to say that the essential feature in it is simply 
the direct invasion of the Creator God, quite independent of human ac- 
tivity. In no sense does Luke mean to assert that we have here another 
notion of Spirit than in the Old Testament, specifically the Hellenistic 
notion that the spirit can engender life. Luke does not intend to make 
a new declaration about the Spirit, but a new declaration about Christ. 
It is that alone that he wishes to underscore by means of this story: that 
the One who is born here is fundamentally different from all others. To 
express this idea Luke, a Hellenist, makes use of the concept of the cre- 
ative Spirit,” a concept familiar to him and one, linked up with Gen. 


3. Also in Did. 7:1-3, 9:5 the unitarian and trinitarian forms are used side by side. 

4- “Legend” is merely a concept relating to form. No judgment is passed concerning its 
historicity. This says nothing concerning the truth of the statement, which does not depend 
on the “historicity” of the empiric facts. 

5. In orthodox Judaism Gen. 1:2 was not interpreted as the creative Spirit of God, but as 
the storm wind which belongs to chaos. Nevertheless in hellenistic Judaism Gen. 1:2 is brought 


into close connection with the cosmogonic questions and concepts.of the Spirit which originated 
in Grecian thought 
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1:2, widely understood in Hellenism and in the pagan world. But here 
the concept receives little stress. By means of it Luke wishes to say but 
one thing: in Jesus Christ God himself has intervened, in him has the 
all-decisive encounter of God with the world, which far surpasses all that 
has gone before, become reality. Whether we really believe this, whether 
we seriously reckon with this fact or not—that alone will indicate whether 
we have said Yes or No to this narrative. 

If we now ask ourselves, finally, why so few references to the Spirit are 
to be found in Mark and Matthew, we must first of all answer that this 
shows a remarkable fidelity to the tradition. The later experiences of 
the Spirit on the part of the community were not projected back into the 
life of Jesus. Clearly Jesus himself had scarcely ever spoken of the Spirit ; 
only a single one of these sayings (Mark 13:11) may be traced back to 
him with any certainty. But that is not the real answer. The fact that 
the Gospel writers resisted the temptation to portray Jesus in a compre- 
hensive manner as if he were the first ecstatic (Pneumatiker), to depict 
him after the analogy of the astounding ecstatic phenomena of the church 
(I Cor. 12-14!), shows a profound theological insight. The community 
recognized with remarkable clarity that Jesus had not made them the 
people of the end-time as an ecstatic miracle worker any more than he 
had done so as a spirit-endowed teacher. If anything really and decisively 
new had happened over and above what the Old Testament offered, then 
it was not because here a spirit-filled example or teacher had appeared ; 
it was rather simply that in him God himself had met the community as 
he never had before. That is why it is not the phenomena of the Spirit 
that are interesting, but rather this peculiar position of Jesus. Wherever 
in Mark and Matthew the Spirit is mentioned, it only serves the purpose 
of depicting Jesus as the unique One, the one in whom God himself en- 
counters his community eschatologically. To portray Jesus as a pneu- 
matic would not have served this purpose—the Old Testament prophets 
and those gifted with the Spirit in the community of Jesus were as 
much—this purpose could be served only by precisely those traits which 
distinguish Jesus from his predecessors and followers. 


II. Luke and Acts 


In Luke a theological distinction is to be seen. Not only does he men- 
tion the Spirit fully three times as often as Mark, not only does the first 
half of Acts exhibit the greatest frequency of references to the Spirit to 
be found in the New Testament, Luke also paves the way for a new un- 
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derstanding of the Spirit. From the point of view of method, that can 
be grasped most clearly in the Gospel because we can here control the 
corrections that he made in the material transmitted to him. It is pre- 
cisely because Luke otherwise transmits his tradition with great objec- 
tivity, making for the most part only stylistic changes, that these altera- 
tions are all the more important. 

Mark 1:12 reads: “The Spirit drove him (Jesus) into the wilderness.” 
Luke reproduces this sentence thus: “But Jesus, full of the Holy Spirit 
returned . . . and was led in the Spirit in the wilderness forty days.” That 
which sounded faintly in the tradition before him as a result of the se- 
lection, indeed the avoidance of references to the Spirit, is here elevated 
into conscious expression: Jesus is not the object of the Spirit, is not a 
pneumatic possessed of the Spirit. Jesus has become the subject of a 
transaction “in the Spirit.” He is Lord over the Spirit. That is shown 
also by the fact that Luke 2: 40 repeats verbatim the concluding comment 
made about the growth of John the Baptist in 1:80, but omits the ex- 
pression “he grew in the Spirit.” Jesus does not grow in the Spirit, he 
is from the beginning onward in full possession of the Spirit. As an 
evidence of this, Luke gladly takes up the narrative of the generation by 
the Spirit, since it shows the uniqueness of Jesus, far above that of the 
Baptist. In like manner, Jesus appears in the Acts ever and again as 
the Lord over the Spirit, as the giver of the Spirit. No more is he a paral- 
lel figure to the Old Testament prophet or to the Christian miracle 
worker. As the Lord of his community he is the Lord over the Spirit. 

The story of the descent of the Spirit at the baptism must actually seem 
to contradict this statement. But here, too, Luke has brought in a char- 
acteristic change. He emphasizes that the Spirit appeared “in bodily 
form” as of a dove. Thereby he makes the point that we do not have to 
do with the endowment with the Holy Spirit of a man who previously 
had not had it, but with a demonstration in which God visibly designated 
this Jesus as his Son, the one called to the Messianic office. Such out- 
wardly visible manifestations of the Spirit are important to Luke 
throughout. One thinks of the Pentecost narrative and the signs percep- 
tible even to unbelievers; of the earthquake which accompanied the out- 
pouring of the Spirit in Acts 4:31; of the glossolalia of Acts 2: 4-13, 8:18, 
10:46, 19:6, so extraordinary yet again attested by unbelievers. There 
is betrayed here a characteristic trait which on the one hand reveals the 
chief particular interest of Luke, and on the other hand points up the 
limitations of his grasp of the doctrine of the Spirit: Luke is concerned 
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to show how the Spirit has peculiar, yet extraordinary and visible ac- 
tivities which reach deep into the corporeal existence of man and into his 
daily life. 

But one must be warned against a misunderstanding. Luke 12:10 
places the saying concerning the blaspheming of the Spirit in an entirely 
new connection. The Spirit, to blaspheme whom is unforgivable, is no 
longer the Spirit efficacious for the casting out of demons. Were that so, 
Jesus would be designated only as a pneumatic. In the context which Luke 
gives it, it has become the Spirit who speaks in the disciples when they, 
persecuted by their enemies, in faith bear their witness to Jesus (cf. vs. 
12). This is true not only of this passage. Not a single time are the mir- 
acles, which to Luke were by no means unimportant, attributed to the 
Spirit. The name of Jesus, faith in Jesus, Jesus himself, prayer, bodily 
contact, the shadow or the handkerchief of the Apostle and, above all, 
the “power” of Jesus brings healing, but never the Spirit. Luke is here 
bound by Judaism more strongly than all the others, and for Judaism the 
Spirit had become almost exclusively the “Spirit of prophecy.” That 
does not mean at all that Luke did not look upon prophecy resulting 
from the presence of the Spirit as a divine miracle; naturally it was that. 
This is especially to be seen where it appears as glossolalia (Acts 2:4, 
10:46, 19:6 and perhaps also 8:18), or where a momentary inspiration 
enables one to behold the future (Luke 1:41, 67; Acts 11:28; 20:23; 
21:4, 11; cf. 1:16; 4:25 (?), 28:25; Luke 10:21). But it is also true 
where the disciple, by the power of the Spirit, sees through the thoughts 
of another and tells him of his inmost self (Acts 5:3, 9 (?); 13:9), or 
where he recognizes the will of God, otherwise hidden from men, and 
can take action accordingly (Acts 8:29; 10:19; 11:12; 13:2, 4; 16:6f.; 
20:22; cf. 7:51, 55). And even the “normal” proclamation of the gospel 
in the face of the world, hostile and threatening to the disciples is a di- 
vine miracle (Luke 12:12; Acts 1:8; 4:8, 31; 5:32; 6:10; 18:25). This 
is given the very clearest expression when Luke, in the quotation from 
Joel in Peter’s Pentecost sermon, adds the words: “And they will 
prophesy” (2:18). Thus Luke sees here the fulfillment of the prophet 
predictions, it is for him the sign of the last days: the new Israel of 
God’s community in the end-time is a community of prophets. So the 
Holy Spirit is for him no longer merely a sign of the peculiar significance 

6. Only in the formulation of 10:38, which is taken from the tradition, is the Spirit also 
mentioned along with the “power.” 8:39 is a lone instance in which there is an echo of Old 


Testament concepts, but it is possible, for several reasons, that the text offered in Acts is the 
original. 
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of Jesus; it is the real and central gift of God to the community which 
seals the coming of the new aeon. This, too, is shown once more in a 
correction which Luke makes upon his source. Matt. 7:11 transmits the 
saying that the Father will give to those who ask him “good things.” 
Luke alters it to read: he will give them “the Holy Spirit.” That is to 
say, the Holy Spirit is to him the substance of what God bestows upon 
his community. 

With that, what is at the most intimated in Mark and Matthew in the 
words of the Baptist regarding the baptism of the Spirit, becomes clear. 
In the Old Testament as in Judaism the Spirit is never regarded as nec- 
essary for salvation. It was always limited to a few especially chosen 
men and, even in the case of these, was usually thought of as a transitory 
possession. That prevents Mark and Matthew from seeing more in the 
bestowal of the Spirit than a sign of the presence of God for especially 
chosen individuals or for especial occasions: for Jesus himself or, by deri- 
vation, also for martyrs when they stand before the judgment. Luke un- 
derstood that a new age had begun as over against the Old Testament. 
No longer, as it were, drop by drop, no longer only for especially chosen 
individuals, no longer only for brief moments is the Spirit bestowed, but 
upon all members of the new community. In that it was clear to Luke 
that the old aeon had ended and the new age had come. What the Old 
Testament longed for, what it hoped for in some far off time of redemp- 
tion: “Would God that all the Lord’s people were prophets, and that the 
Lord would put his Spirit upon them” (Num. 11:29)—precisely that 
has come to pass. The last days have come and in them all members 
of the people of God possess the Spirit. Such passages as Acts 19:2, 2:38, 
15:8f.; also 8:16ff., 9:17; 10:44; 11:16f., presuppose this. It is at- 
tested by the quotation from Joel (Acts 2: 17-21), in which the outpour- 
ing of the Spirit upon “all flesh” (that is, all flesh that is obedient to 
God, as the alteration in vs. 18a stresses) signifies the prelude to the 
eschatological catastrophe and the dawn of the last days. When Luke, 
going beyond the Old Testament text, adds that this shall take place 
“in the last days,” he merely emphasizes thereby the point that for him, 
with the gift of the Spirit, the last and highest which comes from God 
has begun, the prelude of the Parousia of Christ. In like manner, the 
Pentecost events are portrayed in eschatological colors which, both in 
contemporary Judaism and in paganism, was language which all would 
understand as symbolic of the last days. 

To be sure, even here the dependence of Luke upon the concepts of 
Judaism is again to be seen. He goes beyond the prevailing notion in 
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that he declares that the Spirit is bestowed permanently upon all mem- 
bers of the community. And yet, he cannot conceive of the Spirit other- 
wise than as a supplementary gift. Still, as in Judaism, the Spirit is not 
necessary to salvation. This is indeed an anomaly; it can take days, 
weeks, or even years before a baptized person even receives the Spirit, yet 
it does not follow that he is thereby changed again from a believer into 
an unbeliever (Acts 9:17, 8:16, 19:2). Thus faith is never traced back 
to the Spirit. Even when Luke wishes to emphasize that coming-into- 
faith (zum-glauben-kommen) is a God-given, miraculous event, he 
speaks of God who opens the heart, or of Jesus who produces faith, but 
he does not speak of the Spirit. It is always those who already believe, 
who are already obedient that receive the Spirit (2:38, 5:32, etc.). 
Prayer, too, is not the outworking, but the presupposition of the receiving 
of the Spirit (Luke 3:21; Acts 4:31; 9:9, 11; 13:1ff.). The Spirit is, 
therefore, not the power which binds a man to God and transfers him 
into a state of salvation; it is a supplementary power which enables him 
to give form to his faith in the concrete activity of the proclamation of 
the gospel. The distinction between this and the Old Testament and the 
Jewish concept rests only in the fact that here this power is no longer 
given to individuals, but to the whole community. The peculiar quality 
of the Lukan witness consists, therefore, in the fact that a community 
without the special power for the concrete fulfillment of its missionary 
commission will be revealed as a spiritless community. Precisely because 
Luke does not trace the very existence of the community back to the 
Spirit, he reminds her with a voice, she could not fail to hear that she 
must approve her faith in the power of the Spirit by the missionary 
proclamation of the gospel. 


III. Paul 


The above-mentioned difficulty in Luke’s understanding of the Spirit 
is that of the early church in general. On the one hand, she must, be- 
cause of her origin in Judaism, understand the Spirit as a supplementary 
power for especial acts which is accorded only to the believing and obe- 
dient. On the other hand, because of her experience, the Spirit was to 
her the mark of the eschatological community, the new people of God. 
Since the Spirit does not provide the basis of the life of the believer as 
such, and does not bestow salvation as such, the early church could 
understand him only as a sign of something yet to come, of something 
still outstanding, of that which the Parousia itself would bring. Thus the 
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outpouring of the Spirit is understood in Acts 2:17-21 as the beginning 
of the eschatological catastrophe, in Heb, 6:4f. as a foretaste of the 
good things of the age to come. 

But is the Spirit really only this? Only a rather unusual, welcome to 
be sure, yet basically unnecessary sign of what is only yet to come? Luke 
wanted to go beyond that. He wanted to announce the Spirit as the 
thing itself. But when he understood the Spirit as the power for preach- 
ing and carrying out the mission, he thereby underscored the incomplete- 
ness of this event. For a mission must necessarily signify something be- 
gun but not completed. But could, then, the fulfillment of all prophecy, 
the essence of the end-time, the character of the new people of God re- 
ceive its essential stamp by saying that in it something had been begun 
but not yet finished? The last days must be fulfillment, not beginning. 
And if one wished, for example with Heb. 2:4, to lay more weight on 
the mighty acts of the Spirit, could one seriously maintain that that 
which is decisively new, that which distinguishes the community of Jesus 
from the Old Covenant, lies in the fact that miracles now happened 
somewhat more frequently than previously? 

But still a further question arose, and one which became far more 
urgent: how, then, was the imparting of the Spirit connected with the 
coming, the life, the suffering, death and resurrection of Jesus Christ? 
Why must one really believe on Jesus in order to have the Spirit? Only 
because he, as the Exalted One, had the power to impart it? Or only 
because he, after the Resurrection, was able to return as judge? But 
why, then, did he have to come to the earth and die? 

To both questions a Christendom, which had received a strong im- 
pression from Hellenistic thought, gave a radical answer. We know it 
in its maturest form from the Gnostic documents of the 2nd century. 
But it was given in a somewhat more primitive form even before Paul, 
and is plainly recognizable behind his Epistles. The possibility of this 
new interpretation, indeed almost a compulsion to it, arose from the fact 
that the Hellenist could think of power only in the form of a substance: 
“All power is substantial.”’ Were it promised to him that he should re- 
ceive power, he could only imagine that as a new material, a fluid, which 
should penetrate him. Therefore, if the Hellenistic-thinking community 
experienced the Spirit, she would understand it as a heavenly substance. 
She had long thought of the contrast between earth and heaven as one 
between evil matter and the higher, good iahetamen, of which last the 
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human spirit consisted. If Jesus were announced to her as the bringer 
of the Spirit, she would understand very well that in him the heavenly 
world had broken in. He is the bearer of this heavenly substance. In that 
a distinct answer to all questions was given: the meaning of the sending 
of Jesus consists precisely in the fact that he has brought to men the 
heavenly substance of the “Spirit.”” Union with him signifies, therefore, 
union with this new divine substance, union with the heavenly world in 
the midst of the evil material world. But, with that, possession of the 
Spirit becomes simply salvation, possession of the heavenly world. 

And yet, this too could not be the solution. It is no accident that in 
the entire Gnostic literature the Cross has no place. In this way of 
thinking it could, at the most, play a purely tactical role, that of deceiv- 
ing the demons so that they would not notice that the ambassador of 
the heavenly world had entered the scene. For here, indeed, redemption 
was understood in purely naturalistic terms. A man was, in fact, re- 
deemed through the possession of a new substance, he was “saved from 
nature,” as is often said in Gnostic writing. That leads necessarily and 
directly to the elevation of immorality into a program. Precisely because 
a man sins, he shows his strong belief in the new substance which dwells 
within him, which through no contamination with the world could ever 
be lost. But, indeed, if one thought in such a consistently naturalistic way, 
how would one think of the mediation of the new substance through 
union with Jesus? How could Jesus really “bring” this purely physically 
conceived substance and “bestow” it upon the believer? Again, it was 
only logical that Gnosticism should here have thought it through to 
the end. If the divine nature is bestowed upon the believer with no pos- 
sibility of its being lost, if he has been “saved from nature,” then there 
could not ever really have been a time when he did not yet possess it. If 
there is no end for this divine nature of his, then there was also no be- 
ginning of it. He had always possessed it. It had merely been covered 
up, had merely remained unknown to him. Then the meaning of the 
coming of Jesus consisted in the fact that he reminded men of this di- 
vine, innermost self which had been hidden from man. 

That is precisely the answer of Gnosticism. But then, was the coming 
of Jesus necessary at all? Was not, then, merely the mythos of the Re- 
deemer who had come all that was necessary? Was it not, then, a matter 
of indifference whether historically anything had happened or not? The 
only thing that was essential, indeed, was that the believer be reminded 
of what was in him. Then, indeed, the mythos of Fall and Redemption, 
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of the humiliation and exaltation of the heavenly Ambassador would be 
necessary, but only as a mirroring of what would happen to every 
Gnostic: as a mirror that shows the hearer his situation and awakens 
him to the remembrance of his heavenly self. But it would make no 
difference whether behind this mythos there lay an historical event or 
not. It would also make no difference whether one called the heavenly 
Ambassador Christ, or Attis, or whatnot. 

Paul could have borrowed a good part of these Gnostic concepts. The 
thing in them which was first of all quite right was the concern to under- 
stand the Spirit not only as the sign of something yet to come, but as the 
fact of salvation itself, and above all the concern to understand the en- 
dowment with the Spirit, and the entire redemptive work of Jesus Christ, 
as a unity. But Paul could have likewise carried some of the concepts 
of the early church a bit further. In these there was maintained the con- 
cern in no case to understand the Spirit as something that belonged to 
man, something at his disposal, but as the presence of the Lord who re- 
mains ever the Sovereign—and so remains over against man ever the 
Coming One whom man cannot yet have in his own possession. Both 
traits can be clearly traced in Paul: on the one hand, in his conception 
of the spiritual body of the Exalted One, on the other hand in his un- 
derstanding of the Spirit as the pledge of him who is to come. We will, 
however, not attempt to trace these here, but rather will inquire con- 
cerning the insight in which both are taken up and united. 

In the doctrine of the Spirit held in the church before the time of 
Paul, the resurrection—and the exaltation—of Jesus was the only de- 
finitive event. Naturally the church, even before Paul, had thought 
over the meaning of the Cross and, already before him, had arrived at 
the formula that Jesus “died for our sins according to the Scriptures,” 
and that his “blood” cleanses us. But it had, as far as we can see, not yet 
really brought the event of the Cross, and the event of the imparting 
of the Spirit into connection with one another. For Paul, however, the 
very event which, in his days as a Pharisee, had been to him the de- 
cisive offense, had become now clearly the decisive saving event: the 
Cross. Linked to the assertion that he has nothing to preach save “him 
crucified,” is one of the most important passages for the understanding 
of the Pauline concept of the Spirit: 1 Cor. 2:6-16. Here the Spirit is 
portrayed as the miraculous divine power which imparts supernatural 
understanding, “the wisdom hidden in secrecy” which is not at all “hu- 
man wisdom” (vss. 7, 13). That is something that the early church 
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as well as the Gnostic community could say. And when Paul declares 
that the substance of this knowledge is “the deep things of God,” he 
makes use of an expression which the Gnostics also liked to use. But 
Paul means something entirely different. What are these “deep things 
of God”? The gift given us by God through his grace, namely the death 
of Jesus on the cross which took place for us. He is the “wisdom of 
God” (1:24) which Paul has to proclaim (2:7), and which for the 
nonspiritual remains only “foolishness” (1:23, 2:14). 

But with that the point of decision is reached. With the Gnostic 
Paul says that it is the Spirit who transfers us out of the old aeon into 
the new, out of the earthly into the heavenly world. But how does he 
do this? Not through some heavenly substance, but through the recog- 
nition of God’s saving act on the Cross. With the early church Paul 
says that this Spirit is something entirely apart from man, in no way 
his property or something placed at his disposal. But why is he that? 
Not because he is some sort of supplementary power which is tempo- 
rarily accorded to man for special tasks, or merely a flickering sign of 
the Coming One, now flaring up, now dying out, but because in his very 
essence he points man away from himself to that which has been done 
for him by God at the cross of Jesus Christ. Because man cannot make 
disposal of the saving act of God at the cross, because it is not his own 
doing nor within his capabilities, precisely for that reason he cannot 
look upon the Spirit as something which is his property and stands at 
his disposal. Paul is distinguished, therefore, from Luke in the fact that 
‘ he understands the Spirit as the decisive saving power which unites 
man with God, and thus bestows salvation upon him. And he is dis- 
tinguished likewise from Gnosticism in the fact that in no sense does 
he understand this union of man with God naturalistically, but as Spirit- 
given faith in the saving act of God in the cross of Jesus. Thus he can 
speak of the “Spirit of faith” (II Cor. 4:13). Thus “to have the earnest 
of the Spirit” can be identical with “walking by faith” (II Cor. 5:5, 7). 
And thus the acknowledgment of Jesus as the Lord can be the one de- 
cisive mark of the possession of the Spirit (I Cor. 12:3). 

With this the notion of “power” passes over into that of the “norm.” 
Expressed in the indicative, the Spirit is the power, above all the super- 
human, divine power which is totally foreign to man, which bestows 
upon him the new life in faith in the work of God in his behalf. Ex- 
pressed in the imperative, the Spirit is no less than the norm according 
to which this man will henceforth shape his life. In the indicative it is 
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to be announced to him: you live not at all by your own power, but by 
the power of God. In the imperative it is to be told him: now really 
live in the power of God and no more by your own abilities and capabil- 
ities. If the Spirit, therefore, is the power which unites men with the 
saving act of God, indeed reveals it to him, then he is likewise also the 
norm upon which the believer orientates himself. Thus, however, with 
Paul, just as all imperatives rest upon and take their life from indicative 
statements, so with him, as with the entire community both before and 
after him, is the Spirit above all a power foreign to man, bestowed upon 
him from without—and only as such, then, also the norm of his life:* 
“If we live by the Spirit, by the Spirit also let us walk” (Gal. 5:25). 

All of Paul’s important pronouncements regarding the Spirit flow 
from this one conviction: the Spirit is the power which places men 
within the saving act of God in Jesus Christ, reveals it to him, discloses 
it to him as something which took place for him, in short, lets him be- 
lieve. To be sure, this believing is not conceived merely only as an initial 
event, but as something which is ever and again consummated anew. 
It is precisely this perpetual consummation which is given especial stress 
when Paul speaks of the working of the Spirit. Thus he can depict be- 
lieving negatively as denial of the “flesh” and positively as an opening 
of oneself toward God and one’s neighbor. 

To live by the saving act of God must mean no more to live by one’s 
own potentialities. It is just these potentialities of one’s own which Paul 
gathers up in the term “flesh.” They include, naturally, the instincts but 
are by no means confined to these. To them belong in even greater 
measure the intellect, the will, ambition, and also “religiosity” as an 
attitude of the human soul. “To worship in the Spirit of God” means, 
therefore, “not to trust in the flesh”—whereby “flesh” is more exactly 
described as the totality of all the qualities and actions of which a man 
can boast, summed up as his “own righteousness which is of the law” 
(Phil. 3:3-9). So, also according to I Cor. 2:1-16, the recognition of 
the saving event includes the renunciation, not of human wisdom, but 
of the trust in such wisdom. And, according to II Cor. 3: 6ff., the “mak- 
ing alive” which the Spirit effects consists in the fact that he imparts 
to man the new righteousness in Christ and therewith frees him of the 
desire to stand before God by the observance of the written law. “Flesh” 
and “Spirit,” therefore, are here something altogether other than in the 





8. In part with, and in part against, R. Bultmann, Theologie des Neuen Testaments, Sections 
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Hellenistic world, where they are cosmic principles and so describe the 
cosmic existence of man in one or the other of two regions. 

Life in the Spirit signifies, therefore, to live by the saving act of God 
or, negatively stated, to be free of all building upon one’s self, one’s own 
powers and privileges. Stated positively, then, this must mean to be free 
for others. “To walk in the Spirit” means “no more to fulfil the lust of 
the flesh,” and thus “through love to be servants one of another” (Gal. 
5:13, 16). Just as “Spirit,” so can “love” in this passage appear as the 
antithesis of “flesh.” “Love” is nothing other than the believing life in 
the Spirit which has become free of trust in the flesh, thus from a con- 
tinuing abiding with one’s self; it is only understood in its outward turn- 
ing, in its turning toward others. I Cor. 13 shows that love is not only 
the chiefest gift of the Spirit, it is the one which comprehends all others, 
includes all others as various differentiations in itself. It is, therefore, 
nothing other than faith; it is “faith working” (Gal. 5:6). Thus too, 
when the Spirit appears as the Spirit of santification, that at times stresses 
more strongly the fact that it is the Spirit that takes man from his lost 
estate and places him in the righteousness procured by Christ (in I Cor. 
6:11 “sanctified” is synonymous with “justified”); at other times it 
stresses more strongly the fact that it is the Spirit that allows man now 
to live in this state, that is, bestows upon him the concrete formation of 
this new state of his (I Cor. 6:19, II Cor. 6:6, I Thess. 4:7f.). Both are 
the same, only observed from different viewpoints. 

If Paul had thus learned to understand the Spirit as the power of God 
which makes it possible for us to believe in the saving act of God in Christ, 
which frees us from all trust in our own works and which, at the same 
instant, lays us quite open to our neighbor and a life in love toward him, 
he had actually done no more than really to think through to the end 
what already appears in rudimentary fashion in the Synoptics as an in- 
terpretation of the Cross. Even there the event of the Cross is under- 
stood as the expiatory work of God in our behalf which saves us (Mark 
14:24) ; as a call to repentance which reveals to us our own wicked and 
false doings (Mark 12:1-12) ; and as that which makes possible an im- 
itation in true love toward others (Mark 10:42-45). 

The difference between Paul and Acts does not, therefore, lie in the 
fact that here for the first time the ethical side of the Spirit’s working is 
seen, or in other details, all of which are but outworkings of a single 
decisive change in the understanding of the Spirit. Paul recognizes what 
had already been experienced before him, but what had not yet been 
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elevated into conscious theological expression: that the Spirit is not only 
a supplementary gift for especial occasions, but is the power which binds 
men to Christ and to what, in Christ, God had done for them. There- 
with it is declared that the entire life of the believer is really a new, 
“eschatological” life, that it is a gift of grace not only in certain extra- 
ordinary phenomena or in particular utterances, but in his total exis- 
tence, indeed in the very foundation of his being; it is an act of God, life 
springing from his power and no longer from its own roots. For this rea- 
son, in I Cor. 12-14, Paul sternly corrects the opinion of the Corinthians, 
who thought that the extraordinary nature of a phenomenon was a sign 
of its origin in the Spirit of God. For this reason, too, he prefers to push 
glossolalia into the background and list the pastoral care and leading 
of the community also as gifts of the Spirit. Whoever wished to place 
a higher value on the extraordinary gifts of the Spirit than on the nor- 
mal ones remained yet at man’s level and had not yet understood how 
completely the Spirit points one precisely away from this level to Christ 
alone. 


IV. Fohn 


What happened in the case of the prophets did not happen to Paul: 
his message concerning the Spirit did not sink back again to become a 
doctrine of the spirit of wisdom which lives in man. It was taken up by 
John and, in part, still more resolutely thought through to a conclusion. 
But since he was writing a Gospel, it becomes abundantly clear what sig- 
nificance the Pauline insights have for the picture of Jesus as the Synop- 
tists had already drawn it. 

This is shown first of all by the fact that the old concepts are even 
more resolutely avoided: the idea of a sudden appearance of the Spirit, 
of the extraordinary manner of its manifestation, thus, of the ecstatic 
phenomena or marvellous acts of the Spirit, is lacking. In no sense does 
Jesus appear here as a pneumatic. Yet John is not satisfied here with the 
way which Luke took. He does not merely modify the notion of an in- 
spiration of Jesus by the Spirit, he excludes it altogether because in it 
there would always seem to be expressed a fundamental separation of 
the Son from the Father which could only be overcome through a third 
person, the Spirit. In a somewhat simplified manner one could formu- 
late it thus: by the Synoptics the unity of Father and Spirit is presup- 
posed quite without question, and this then cast light upon the Son and 
determined his way; while with John the unity between Father and Son 
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is the presupposition which is assumed without question, and which 
alone leads to the sending of the Spirit. For this reason John tells neither 
of the begetting of Jesus by the Spirit nor of his endowment with the 
Spirit at his baptism.° 

John proceeds from the “Gnostic” conception. Spirit and flesh for 
him, too, are the two spheres which stand over against one another. 
“God is Spirit” sounds at first flush quite Gnostic: God belongs to that 
higher sphere which is inaccessible to men. But this concept becomes 
something quite new in that John does not speak of it as a Stoic would, 
as if this divine substance penetrated the entire cosmos; nor yet as a 
Gnostic would, as if it lived in the divine spark which, itself foreign to 
man, none the less dwells within him although it is, at best, buried with- 
in him. To be sure, this has a formal resemblance to all sorts of Greek 
parallels where it is said that God must be prayed to in the spirit. But 
essentially something entirely different is meant: God is not to be found 
in the divine spark which is innate in man and embodied in him. He is 
to be found only at one single place: in the Son who became flesh. To 
pray to God in the spirit does not, therefore, mean to pray to him in the 
consciousness of one’s own spiritual nature (Getstsubstanz), and cer- 
tainly not to pray to him in some spirituality of one’s own which stands 
in contrast to the external cult. Rather it means no longer to pray to 
him in the sphere of the flesh, in the various human categories of thought 
and in terms of human possibilities, but in his own sphere where he him- 
self is, in the “heavenly world,” and there where this heavenly world has 
broken into the earthly world: in Jesus Christ who is “the truth.” 


So then John can announce that the Spirit is life-giving. He means 
thereby nothing other than Paul meant, who could say the same thing 
(John 6:63, II Cor. 3:6). Only he does not think as Paul does in rab- 
binic-legal categories, but rather in the thought forms of a non-orthodox 
Judaism. He can, therefore, more directly characterize life as union 
with Jesus Christ, as being joined to him, without going the whole way 
with the thought of Paul. Spirit is recognition of the saving act of God 
at the Cross, therefore, liberation from sin, therefore the renunciation 
of one’s own righteousness, therefore the open heart toward one’s neigh- 
bor, therefore redemption, salvation. In a far less restricted fashion than 
Paul, John thus takes up concepts which originally had been understood 
quite naturalistically. He understands the coming of God in Jesus Christ 





9. The descent of the Spirit is conceived of only as a sign for the Baptist, of the baptism of 
Jesus nothing more is said. 
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as such as the step which had spanned the dividing line between God 
and world which is so ruinous for man. To live means once more to be 
with God. With less concern than Paul, John can, therefore, speak of 
being “begotten of the Spirit.” But he does not mean this in a naturalistic 
sense: no alteration of the soul-substance or anything like that is meant 
but, as in Paul, the gift of the recognition that in Jesus God himself has 
encountered man.” 

This overcoming of a naturalistic, materialistic way of thinking is per- 
haps most clearly to be seen in 6:63 and 7:38f., and in the words con- 
cerning the Paraclete. In all these passages it is maintained that the 
earthly Jesus and communion with him, and union with him, cannot yet 
really give the Spirit and life. Only after his death and his exaltation 
will the Spirit be present and, therewith, fulness of life. But that is no 
longer a mythical concept, as if only the Exalted One had the power to 
pour out the Spirit (cf. Acts 2:23). In it there is expressed only the clear 
recognition that the “historical Jesus” alone is of no help, but only the 
“Christ of faith” who is, in fact, none other than the historical Jesus now 
recognized in his full significance for the believer. Thus far, the Paraclete 
is the same as Jesus, and yet Another who can only come when the work 
of redemption is completed. 

Thus the Pauline thought is here conceived quite radically: the Spirit 
is none other than the Christ. But now it is the Christ as he comes to the 
believer in the preaching of the community: namely, as the one who 
has come for him, who lived for him, who was crucified for him, who 
was raised again for him. Thus the Spirit is the divine power of the 
Christian proclamation (the Lukan formulation appears to be taken 
up anew), in which Christ himself, as the one who had brought the re- 
demptive work to its conclusion, comes to the believer and bestows life 
upon him. 

Where is life to be found? John asks that, while Paul would ask: 
Where is righteousness (and, in it, life) to be found? And his answer is 
at first glance quite Gnostic in form: it is only to be found with God, in 
the sphere of the Spirit, not of the flesh, in “heaven,” not upon “earth” ; 
for God is Spirit and to him there comes only he who himself stands in 
the Spirit. But what is Spirit? A heavenly substance, as the Gnostic 
thought? An angelic being, as primitive, popular belief would have an- 





10. Begetting from above is not simply a moral renewal, although it can include this; it is 
so far elevated above the judgment of man that it cannot be shown up or measured as moral 
newness. That a man is “born again” only God can ascertain, however much this fact should 
and must be manifested in concrete actions (but this is not an easy thing for others to judge). 
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swered? A sign of something else, flaming up and ever again dying out, 
as the earliest church would have said? For John there is only one an- 
swer: access to God is only to be found where God himself encounters 
the world, that is in Jesus. Then Spirit can be nothing else than the 
“heavenly world” which, in Jesus came to meet man. Yet not simply in 
the earthly Jesus (“flesh is of no avail”), rather in the earthly Jesus as 
the one who is recognized as the salvation of the community, who both 
died and was raised again for her sake. So the Spirit, therefore, is the 
power of the post-Easter message in which Jesus is not only portrayed, 
but is preached, as the one who has come, who has been crucified and 
raised again for the community. So finally, there comes in the Spirit none 
other than he, Jesus himself, as the Exalted One, as the one who has 
brought the redemptive work to completion, as the one who is present 
for the sake of the community, and who gives to her the gift of life. 


* * * * * * 


If we listen humbly to the Scripture, without doing violence to it, we 
will recognize in what variegated forms, conditioned by all sorts of very 
human presuppositions, the earliest community attempted to express 
what the Holy Spirit meant to it. We can maintain that many of these 
statements were inadequate, open to misunderstanding, and indeed dan- 
gerous—just, as, in fact, all that we say about God is. But we will glimpse 
behind all these statements, so fragmentary and unsytematized, the unity 
of what has taken place here: the unity of the reality of the Holy Spirit. 
In him has God encountered them all, however awkward, however lim- 
ited by their background they might be in speaking of it, the God who, 
in a final and unique way has reconciled the world unto himself in Jesus 
Christ. 
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Response in Fellowship 


Devotional Life in the Bible 


by Joun Wick BowMAn 


THE topic with which we are to deal in this article is not as intricate as 
at first blush would appear to be the case, considering the fact that the 
period concerned covers two thousand years and relates to several cul- 
tural patterns. At all events it is amenable to a certain amount of 
simplification. The critical solution of the major literary problems of 
the Old Testament leaves no doubt that the bulk of its literature was 
written either by prophets or by those who shared their insights. Two 
of these latter—the priest and the wise man, are of special importance; 
and, as we shall endeavor to show, the religious differences between these 
three figures for our purposes are not fundamental. Moreover, in the 
New Testament period our Lord and his apostles, and even the scribes 
and their “associates,” the Pharisees, together with the common people 
generally (the "Amme ha Ares, as they were scornfully called by their 
religious “betters” ), were consciously heirs of the prophetic tradition. 

By and large, then, the devotional life portrayed in the Bible was that 
nourished by the prophet or at any rate that evaluated by his standards. 
Enoch, for example, “walked with God” as the priestly author (P) of 
Genesis 5:22, under the profound influence of the prophetic movement, 
conceived primitive man to have done. Similarly, Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, and their spiritual (as well as physical) progeny of the patriarchal 
age were represented as the prophetic authors (J, E, JE) of Genesis 12 
to 50 wished them to be seen—namely, as sinners to be sure, but at the 
same time as men who had experienced the divine fellowship, and so 
as worthy progenitors of a people which in a peculiar way was to know 
God and to hear his word for man’s obedience and salvation. And so 
of the entire story of Israel’s religious education: it was narrated by 
men who saw through prophetic “spectacles” and it represents the 
prophetic judgments on all moral and spiritual problems. If one will 
bear these facts in mind, it will help aati to simplify the topic 
with which we are here to deal. 
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Definition of “Devotional Life.” 


The phrase “devotional life” is modern in origin and derived from 
the “popular” religious terminology, where it stands for a large variety 
of phenomena in the realm more particularly (though not exclusively ) 
of private religious experience. These phenomena include among others 
such spiritual techniques as are denoted by the phrases—“the vision of 
God,” Brother Laurence’s “Practise of the Presence of God,” meditation, 
contemplation, the mystical trance, ecstasy, and the so-called “prayer 
life.” 

The etymology of the phrase’s two words serves to throw into relief 
one or two factors which no doubt were in the minds of those who first 
gave it currency. Life suggests growth, maturity, productivity, en- 
durance. Devotional is an adjective from the verb “to devote” (Lat. 
de—vovere, to vow, to set apart by a vow or in some other solemn 
manner), hence, pertaining to something “devoted” or “set apart,” 
consecrated, dedicated. Devotional life, accordingly, is at once a collec- 
tive and a metaphorical designation of those techniques of worship which 
are designed to give expression to personal consecration to God, to 
implement such consecration, and to further its enduring and fruitful 
experience. 

On the prophetic view which is dominant throughout the Scriptures, 
such devotional life is to be evaluated in the context of the function of 
religion and particularly of worship as a whole. Its legitimacy, indeed, 
depends on the fact that as an integral part of worship it makes a con- 
tribution to the religious life of man. It is relevant, therefore, to observe 
that the prophetic view conceives of religion (and so of worship in its 
every aspect) as a response to God’s initiative: revelation and religion 
are normal complements of each other. And devotional life, which is 
another name for religion in its most intimate expression, presupposes 
that God has spoken to man and that the latter has been wooed into 
genuine spiritual fellowship with him. Augustine’s expression of this 
idea is well known: “Thou madest us for Thyself, and our heart is 
restless, until it repose in Thee.” 

This thought of the creation within man’s heart of a yearning after the 
God who set that longing alight was not original with the North African 
saint. It derived from such prophetic Scriptures as these— 


And the Lord God called unto the man, and said unto him, Where art thou? 
(Gen. 3:9) 





1. Confessions, Bk. I, 1. 
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Return, O backsliding children, saith the Lord; for I am a husband unto you... 
(Jer. 3: 14a) 
But ye are . .. a people for God’s own possession . . . who called you out of darkness 
into his marvelous light . . . (I Peter 2:9). 


This theme of the God who takes the initiative in calling forth a people 
unto himself is, of course, that of Second Isaiah, of the Parable of the 
Lost Sheep, and of many another passage in Scripture. And it is part 
and parcel of this thought of the divine prevenience in man’s devotional 
or religious life that he is represented as unable without God’s help to 
perform any part of what is required of him in the way of private and 
public worship. As R. S. Simpson has remarked apropos of the biblical 
teaching about worship generally: “Worship is essentially, from begin- 
ning to end, a supernatural action.”? Paul has represented the prophetic 
view with great clarity in writing such phrases as —“who worship by the 
Spirit of God” (Phil. 3:3), “praying at all seasons in the Spirit” (Eph. 
6:18), “filled with the Spirit; speaking one to another in psalms and 
hymns and spiritual songs” (Eph. 5:19). Canon A. L. Lilley in his 
excellent book entitled Prayer in Christian Theology’ has expressed the 
difference between pagan and prophetic prayer along these same lines. 
In pagan prayer, he says, “it is mere man that prays,” whereas in Scrip- 
tural prayer, “it is God in us that prays.” To continue, “It is our nature 
penetrated by the Divine Spirit and assisted by the Divine grace that is 
alone capable of prayer in the fully Christian sense. . . . the simplest act 
of prayer of the Christian type is already an effect of Divine inspiration 
... and it is their separate and varied representation of a continuously 
inspired state of soul that constitutes them authentic instances of prayer” 
(pp. 8f.). Canon Lilley’s thought is derived no doubt from such a 
genuinely prophetic saying as that of Paul in Romans 8: 26—“And in like 
manner the Spirit also helpeth our infirmity: for we know not how to 
pray as we ought; but the Spirit himself maketh intercession for us with 
groanings which cannot be uttered.” Such impetus of the Spirit is also 
said to inspire the initial prayer of the regenerate man who cries out, 
“Abba, Father” (vs. 15). 


Objectives of the Devotional Life. 
It is at the point of the objectives to be served by the devotional life 
that the great disparity between the pre-prophetic cult religion of Israel 


2. Ideas in Corporate Worship (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1927), p. 73. 
3. London: Student Christian Movement, 1925. 
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and the prophetic faith which succeeded it becomes most clear. In the 
days before the prophets of the gth century B.C. came on the scene, the 
cult religion was dominated by the idea that Yahweh was the tribal 
“Lord” of his people, defending and ruling over them even as did the gods 
of the surrounding nations. In return for this service, he was to be given 
his people’s homage in the form of sacrifice and offering and the mainte- 
nance of his exclusive worship. The individual benefited under such 
a system only as he found a place in the corpus religiosum. He neither 
felt a strong desire to know God apart from the community, nor was 
there any way by which such a consummation, if entertained, could be 
achieved.* 

The prophetic revelation within Israel wrought a thorough reforma- 
tion through the ethicizing and attendant individualizing of the religious 
experience. The prophet taught that God was at once Father and King 
of his people in the sense of a mutual ethical responsibility (that of God 
and that of man), toward each other. God gave his people the care and 
loving interest of a paternal monarch, and on their part they owed him 
their allegiance and loyalty, their love and service. It was this note of 
ethical responsibility rather than that of procreation as among pagan 
religionists, which served for the prophets to define the Father-son rela- 
tionship pertaining between God and man. It led to the sheer stripping 
of religion of all unessential trappings and the realistic claim that God 
cared for but one thing in man—namely, for his character development 
and final maturity after the standard of his own righteousness. “He 
hath showed thee, O man, what is good; and what doth the Lord require 
of thee, but to do justly, and to love kindness, and to walk humbly with 
thy God?” (Mic. 6:8) 

This discovery that man’s fundamental attitude toward God is to be 
defined in terms of ethical responsibility involves ipso facto at once the 
individualizing and the universalizing of religious experience. It is not 
that the Hebrew prophet ever went to the limit of denying the social or 
corporate basis of the life of man as a so-called “social animal.” What 
was fundamental here in the older cultus was retained and enshrined in 
the doctrine of the “remnant.” But there is no such thing as a societal con- 
science apart from the individual’s sense of moral responsibility. So the 
ethicizing of the religious experience on the part of the prophets led at 
once to its individualization. It led equally to its universalization; for 





4. Cf. W. F. Albright, From the Stone Age to Christianity (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1940), pp. 184-189; T. W. Manson, The Teaching of Jesus (Cambridge: The University 
Press, 1931), pp. 143ff. 
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when the tribal (or national) basis of the religious experience is given up, 
obviously the individual for whom it is retained may be of any tribe and 
of any people! 

The possibility of achieving a true devotional life emerged only with 
this transformation wrought by the prophets in the religion of ancient 
Israel. The challenge, implicit in the sense of ethical responsibility of 
man toward God called forth the religious response known as “re- 
pentence” or of “a turning unto” God (Hebr. shub), and this in turn 
matured into devotion and consecration. The “remnant,” then, was the 
group of those so committed, the “seven thousand in Israel, all the knees 
which have not bowed unto Baal” (I Kings 19:18). Thereafter the 
post-prophetic priest and the post-prophetic scribe devoted their time 
and talents to the development of certain techniques for stimulating and 
nourishing the devotional life conceived along these lines. 

But the individualizing which is so worthy a feature of the prophet’s 
religious emphasis was capable of misdirection into selfish, man-centered 
channels. The danger lay in the unbalanced striving after personal 
attainment in the field of the devotional life. At times the measure of 
achievement was made to appear high through the lowering of the ideal 
standard and the product was that self-righteousness with which the 
name of Pharisaism is generally associated and which invariably spells 
disaster to the cause of true religion. This danger inherent in the pro- 
phetic individualism was cared for in two ways: first, through the 
centrality of the*“‘vision of God” in the prophet’s experience; and secondly, 
by the motivation of the devotional life in the direction of social ethics. 
In his great book on prayer, Das Gebet, Friedrich Heiler has written 
what amounts to a parody of prophetic prayer, which he terms “prayer 
of petition” in contrast with mystical prayer or prayer of adoration, 
praise, and contemplation. He stigmatizes such prophetic prayer as 
attempting “to weary God in granting its requests, as though He were 
indeed the unjust judge of the parable.”* K. E. Kirk in his Bampton 
Lectures on The Vision of God® follows him in this distinction and 
further confounds the situation by identifying prophetic prayer with 
that of Protestantism, and that of the mystic, on the other hand, with 
Catholic prayer! But the true distinction surely does not lie along these 
lines. The prophet’s devotional life characteristically involved the 
“vision of God” on his part. But this came to him not as the result of 


5- Pp. 370-378. 
6. London: Longmans, Green and Co., 1931. 
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a long series of vigils, fasts, and prayers directed toward the attainment 
of the vision. Rather it appears to have been granted him without 
effect on his part and, so to speak, purely by the grace of God. The true 
differentia, then, between prophetic and non-prophetic prayer would 
seem to be that the latter is self-induced, magical, even hypnotic at 
times, whereas the former is a response to the creative act of God within 
the prophet’s spirit. The first is to be identified with what Adolf 
Deissmann advisedly has termed “acting” mysticism, the other with his 
“reacting” type.’ It is not that the prophet is no mystic; indeed, he is 
the only genuine mystic. But whereas the Hindu yogi, the Moslem 
dervish, and others of like character endeavor by means of breath con- 
trol, by exhausting flagellation, and by self-induced hypnosis to produce 
the “vision of God,” the prophet is startled into the mystic vision at the 
most inopportune moments and without previous preparation on his 
part for the experience. 

This gracious gift of the “vision of God” to the prophet succeeded 
in keeping God in the forefront of his interest and devotion. It was this 
which constituted within him that purity of heart which made the vision 
possible for him. Indeed, it is debatable whether the prophet’s account 
of his “vision” was not, at least in some instances, merely a metaphorical 
way of saying that God was first and last the center of his prayer life as 
he was also of his thoughts and aspirations, his ultimate love and the 
sovereign of his will. It will hardly be denied, then, that the “vision of 
God” had a salutary effect on the prophet’s individualism. 

Again, the prophet’s life of devotion characteristically resulted in the 
creation of a social interest, in an intense zeal for the welfare of his 
fellowmen. The reason for this is clear. The numinous element which 
the prophet found in his mystic encounter never remained for him a 
mere mysterium tremendum, though it was that indeed from beginning 
to end. But that “holiness,” which for the cultus had stood for meta- 
physical and ceremonial separateness, for the prophet took on a genuine 
ethical coloring. It meant for him what we should term ethical separa- 
tion of God from a sinful world, and the prophet, therefore, conceived 
of it in terms of “moral character.” Holiness, then, was for the prophet 
God’s moral character conceived as a Ding an sich—the thing in itself. 
And righteousness became for him that same moral character of God 
impinging on his world, and particularly in his dealings (for judgment 
and salvation) with men. 





7. The Religion of Jesus and the Faith of Paul (New York: George H. Doran Co., 1923), 
p. 196. 
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It was out of this “vision” of a moral God who loves men and deals 
with them in “righteousness” that the prophet’s interest in social ethics 
arose. Men must be “righteous” as God is “righteous,” for man’s “chief 
end” is to become the Imago Dei and this will involve loving the fellow- 
man in whom the image of God is found, even as one loves God himself. 
The prophet’s individualism was finally checked by this social product of 
the devotional life. No man who had seen in the “vision of God” the 
call to service of his fellows could remain satisfied with its remaining a 
private possession. It was the prophet’s individual experience, it is true, 
but one to be duplicated by all the people of God everywhere. In this 
as in other respects Moses’ exclamation—“would that all the Lord’s 
people were prophets” (Num. 11:29)—adequately expresses the pro- 
phetic view. 


Biblical Institutions of the Devotional Life. 


Biblical devotional life, by reason of its twofold nature—individualistic 
and corporate, naturally developed institutions through which both in- 
terests could be served. In a profound sense these were the product of 
the prophetic teachings relative to the nature of man and of God’s deal- 
ings with him. These teachings far antedated modern psychology rela- 
tive to the societal nature of man’s life and his fundamental needs as a 
social animal. The prophet would have heartily accorded with John 
Dewey’s stricture of what he terms “an impossible individualistic psy- 
chology” such as that taught in the schools a generation ago!*® For 
though, as we have seen, he insisted on man’s personal sense of relation- 
ship to God, he held with equal assurance to the belief that man’s group 
life is fundamental to his existence and well-being. It is for this reason 
that the doctrine of the “remnant” persisted and was developed by a 
prophetic church into the doctrine of the church universal, to which— 
and not to the individual as such and aloof by himself—the Spirit was 
said to be “given” for the development of her doctrine and for the culture 
of her devotional life. 


The prophet, it is true, did not originate the institutions of corporate 
worship found in Israel. He was far too much of an individualist to have 
done so. Generally speaking, he was content to remain the critic of 





8. Human Nature and Conduct (New York: H. Holt & Co., 1922), p. 94. 


g. Cf. C. A. Anderson Scott, Christianity According to St. Paul (Cambridge : The University 
Press, 1927), pp. 172, 257ff. 
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the religious life of his people.” But the two great post-exilic institutions 
of Temple and Synagogue, were the creations at all events of the 
prophet’s two chief disciples—the priest and the scribe. And there can 
be no doubt that the net result of both of these was the fostering of a 
deep life of devotion among the common people. The Psalter and the 
Prayer Book are their products, and this fact if nothing else would appear 
to justify their existence from the standpoint of the development of true 
religion. Rabbi Solomon Frehof in his little book entitled The Small 
Sanctuary—a commentary on the Jewish Prayer Book—points out that 
it is the oldest book of its kind within the realm of revealed religion and 
the progenitor of the Liturgies of both Catholic and Protestant churches, 
even as the Psalter is of all Christian Hymnaries."" These great books set 
the pace for literary and spiritual excellence before all succeeding 
generations. 

Unlike the Psalter, the Prayer Book never became a part of Scripture, 
no doubt due to its relatively late date. Rabbi Frehof contends, however, 
that it was pre-Christian in origin and Rabbi Jacob Mann in The Bible 
as Read and Preached in the Old Synagogue has shown good reason to 
believe that the readings from the Law and the Prophets as used in 
connection with the services of the synagogue antedated the destruction 
of Jerusalem in 70 A.D.” In any case the Prayer Book is thoroughly 
prophetic in point of view and teaching and so might well have been 
incorporated in the prophetic Scriptures. Rabbi Frehof has shown that 
its every worship service is written about the three prophetic conceptions 
of God as Father, Teacher, and Redeemer. 

It may be legitimately doubted whether any subsequent worship books 
have equalled the ability of these two to enshrine the prophetic spirit 
and teaching. Their nearly uniform level of high moral and spiritual 
insights gives evidence of having been attained by “great souls at prayer” 
and praise. Both books, after being used in Temple and Synagogue alike 
for purposes of private and corporate worship, passed in due time into 
the public offices of the Christian church. They have proved equally 
fruitful as devotional manuals for private and family worship and in 
some cases were intended specifically for such use. Many of the Psalms 





10. And yet as G. Ernest Wright has pointed out in The Challenge of Israel’s Faith (Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1944), it is difficult to see just how the prophet could have 
given better expression to his own teachings on the subject of true religion than was done in the 
institutions which were nourished in Israel in his day. 

11. Cincinnati: Union of American Hebrew Congregations, 1942. 
12. Cincinnati: Union of American Hebrew Congregations, 1940. 
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first saw the light in the context of personal tragedy or triumph and 
were composed with a view to giving expression to the same and to the 
individual’s awareness of God in such fleeting moments. Similarly, in the 
Prayer Book the offices for Qiddush, and the “Lighting of the Sabbath 
Lamp” are examples of its intended use within the family circle, while 
the Mitzwah ceremony would naturally be one long remembered by the 
boy concerned and therefore, like many other of the services, of indi- 
vidual devotional value. 


Elements and Aids of Biblical Devotional Life. 


The forces of nature were undoubtedly for the Hebrew prophetic 
spirit, as for all primitive peoples, aids to the life of fellowship with 
God. The prophetic writer bears witness to this in his account of 
Abraham. “Look now toward heaven, and number the stars, if thou 
be able to number them: and he said unto him, So shall thy seed be” 
(Gen. 15:5b). The psalmist, too, under the prophetic influence fre- 
quently conjures up this nature motif, particularly with the aim of 
suggesting the thought of God’s “majesty” and “power” (cf. Psalm 19 
et al). Paul’s thought follows similar lines (Rom. 1:20). Our Lord, 
however, much more frequently directs his thoughts to the smaller and 
quieter powers of nature, to the birds and flowers, the trees and grass, 
and finds in them evidence of the Father’s benevolent care over all his 
creatures (Matt. 6:19-34). He rather seems to disparage the tendency 
on the part of some men—for example, the Pharisees—to see in catas- 
trophe when experienced by others, the hand of God, for the reason no 
doubt that such insight is more likely to spring from personal spite or 
envy than from a genuine walk with God and understanding of his mind 
and ways! (Luke 13:4) 

Scripture, too, while not written with this as its primary intent, served 
in biblical times as an aid to the culture of the devotional life. The 119th 
Psalm with its praise of the Law written by one who had spent long 
hours meditating on it, is an excellent example of this. This is one 
of the more noteworthy phenomena in connection with our present study. 
The devotional life of men of prophetic stature produced large portions 
of the biblical Scriptures through their meditation on what had previ- 
ously been written, and then these Scriptures in their turn became the 
stimulus for and actually nourished the devotional life of the countless 
hosts who have read them since. Surely no greater tribute could be 
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imagined to the creative power of the life of devotion to bless oneself 
and others as well. 

Prayer has been cultivated as the aid par excellence of the life of 
devotion by all who have stood within the circle of the influence of the 
prophets and imbibed of their spirit. The prophetic historian of Genesis 
20:17 thought of Abraham as a man of prayer; Numbers 11:2 and 
21:7 speak of Moses’ prayer life and, indeed, of his talking with God— 
as Exodus 33:11 puts it—‘“face to face, as a man speaketh unto his 
friend”: this, it may well be said, was the most characteristic feature of 
Moses’ active life. The like characterization was made of Samuel 
(I Sam. 8:6), of Elisha (II Kings 6:17f.), and of Hezekiah (II Kings 
19:15; Isa. 37:15). Many of the Psalms, too, are prayers or contain 
references to prayer. A marked feature of our Lord’s life to which 
witness is borne by all the sources of the Gospels in his custom of spend- 
ing long hours in prayer.” 

And yet, one gains the impression from a perusal of the pages of 
Scripture that prayer was considered neither easy nor—at least, in its 
more strenuous expressions—common. Even the prophets are not por- 
trayed on the whole as men of a profound prayer life, though wherever 
prayer is mentioned in the Old Testament it is usually in association with 
them (cf. James 5:17f.). We have, however, almost to read between 
the lines to discover this element in the prophets’ lives. The Baptist 
taught his disciples how to pray—presumably because it was an art whose 
finer points were unfamiliar to them (Luke 11:1). Jesus did the like for 
his disciples and for a like reason. Paul’s prayer life appears to have been 
unusually rich and deep, easily the most outstanding in the New Testa- 
ment period with the exception of our Lord’s own (cf. Rom. 10:1, 12: 
12; Eph. 1:16, 6:18; Phil. 1:4; Col. 4:12; I Thess. 1:2, 2:1; Philemon 
4): 
Aside from the Psalms, the most notable prayer in the Old Testament 
is perhaps that of Solomon at the dedication of the Temple, composed 
by the Deuteronomic historian but with some later additions (I Kings 
8:22-53, II Chron. 6:12-42). In the New Testament those of excep- 
tional depth and richness are the “Lord’s Prayer,” the Highpriestly 
prayer of John 17, and that contained in Ephesians 1: 15ff. and 3:14-21. 
These four prayers, together with a fifth which may be taken as repre- 
sentative of the Psalter—Psalm 85—exhibit in common the following 
prophetic features: 





1g. Cf. Mark 1:35, 9:29, 14:35ff.; Luke 3:21, 5:16, 6:12, 9:29, 11:1; Matt. 6:5. 
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a) Recognition of the majesty of God and his sovereignty. 
b) Stress on the needs of the community. 


c) Confession of sin and request for forgiveness. 


d) Assurance of the divine love as this appears in God’s providence, in his fulfil- 
ment of promises, in the gift of the Spirit, and in forgiveness of sin. 


These items cover what are usually termed adoration, thanksgiving, 
confession, intercession, and petition. To these should be added that 
sense of commitment to the will of God which motivates all prophetic 
prayer and which, as in the Lord’s Prayer, is frequently given concrete 
expression. An outstanding example of the same is to be found in the 
fact that the Shema’ was regularly repeated before or along with the 
daily Tefillah in home and synagogue (M. Ber. 2:2). 

That corporate worship could be made to serve the interests of the 
individual’s devotional life was proved through the service rendered to 
post-exilic Judaism by its prophet-inspired priesthood. This is shown 
in the prophetic interpretation given to the use of incense in the Temple 
worship: (cf. Ps. 141:2). Sacrifice also was made a real help to the life 
of devotion through the permission granted to the worshiper to dedicate 
his offering by the placing of his hand upon it as it was slaughtered by 
the priest. The “whole burnt offering” with its lesson of consecration 
had peculiar value in this regard. 

The festivals of the religious year were made an instrument for the 
furthering of the individual’s devotional life, as appears from the anti- 
phonal use of the Hallel Psalms (113-118) both on the road to the Holy 
City and during the feasts." The traditional forms for the observance 
of the feasts in the Jewish home as preserved in the Prayer Book give 
evidence of genuine piety and religious fervor. Jewish rituals developed 
after the exile, like the Mitzwah ceremony, the Lighting of the Sabbath 
Lamp, and the Qiddush contributed to the same end. The sacraments 
of the Christian church, it need scarcely be said, have brought to the 
individual worshiper the same devotional values. The very use of the 
Latin word “sacramentum,” which stood originally for the Roman 
soldier’s oath of allegiance to his Emperor, helped to contribute to cor- 
porate worship the note of consecration.” 





14. M. Pesah. 10:5 and M. Sukkah 4:8. 


15. No attempt has been made in this article to deal with the problem of “formalism 
worship—private and public—as exemplified, for example, in both priestly and scribal i 
ments of the prophetic tradition. 





The Mirror of the Self 
The Psychology of the New Testament Self 


by EcBert LuBBERS 


Tue New Testament is rich in psychological ideas. These ideas are 
usually clothed in theological terminology, but their understanding de- 
pends on a psychological analysis. While another generation may have 
considered such a proposal as robbing the spiritual of its mystical quality, 
contemporary theologians are glad to welcome an integration of concepts 
from a so-called secular field with biblical studies. 

The accent of religious experience as described both by Jesus and by 


Paul is on a change in the inner life. Obviously what occurs in the inner | 


life will come to expression in overt behavior, but again and again Jesus 
and Paul emphasized the prior importance of this personal experience. 
They seemed to feel that if a person’s inner life is harmoniously related 
to God, his attitudes, activities, and conversation will be appropriate to 
this relationship. Thus Jesus spoke of cleansing the inside of the cup 
(Matt. 23:26), of what comes out of a man’s mouth defiling a man 


rather than that which goes in (Matt. 15:17-20), of poverty of spirit | 


(Matt. 5:3), of purity of heart (Matt. 5:8), of a good tree bringing 
forth good fruit (Matt. 12:33-35). There is more direct evidence of the 


importance of the inner life in such statements as: “In that day ye shall [ 


know that I am in my Father, and ye in me and I in you” (John 14:20). 
“He that abideth in me, and I in him, the same beareth much fruit” 


(John 15:5). Paul urged the Philippians to “have this mind in you | 


which was also in Christ Jesus” (Phil. 2:5), and testified, “it is no longer 
I that live, but Christ liveth in me” (Gal. 2:20). Paul’s exposition of 


the relation of law and grace, and from this his conclusions of Christian | 
liberty, is squarely based on the nature of the Christian’s inner life which | 


he visualized as union with Christ. The intense struggle that takes place 
in the Christian’s inner life in his effort to realize more fully the poten- 
tialities of this union with Christ is graphically described in Paul’s letter 
to the Romans (Chap. 7). 

Now it is an interesting observation that the most vaunted techniques 
of modern psychological research are singularly unfit to cope in any 
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helpful way with an analysis and understanding of these biblical con- 
cepts. Here is something that cannot be subjected to reaction contrap- 
tions, psychological tests of one kind or another, or stimulus-response 
experiments. We are face to face with data whose very nature is sub- 
jective. They cannot be studied by objective techniques. Modern psy- 
chologists tend either to assume that external behavior accurately por- 
trays these subjective data, for example, in psychoanalysis, or otherwise 
they deny that these subjective data exist at all, for example, among 
behaviorists. ‘There is only one way to study the subjective data of the 
inner life. It is the subjective method of introspection. Interestingly 
enough there is one group of major reputable psychologists who practice 
this method scientifically, and it is to them that we must go in order to 
obtain an analysis of the nature of the inner life. They are the so-called 
interactionists whose studies fall largely in the field of social psychology. 
They start from the premise that man cannot be understood apart from 
his social order and that any psychology that sets him apart as an in- 
dividual and studies him in his “apartness” is superficial. It is the 
purpose of this paper to utilize some of their concepts in an effort to fill 
with meaning some of the terms and ideas into which the New Testament 
writers cast their descriptions of the Christian’s inner life. 

Some years ago a leading social psychologist wrote a volume entitled 
The Nature of Human Nature.’ His thesis was that human nature is 
the product of a social environment whose values and mores become 
fixed in an intricate complex within each individual. This complex in 
action as a persistent unity is personality. Each personality as it develops 
absorbs more and more of its cultural surroundings until finally in an 
adult we see a miniature of the world in which he lives. Each personality 
is different because no two people can have the same experiences nor do 
they begin life with an equality of potentialities. Most personalities 
within a social order are basically similar in emotional reactions and 
intellectual understanding because they were developed in much the 
same social, political, economic, and religious climate; and of course all 
of them must communicate with a common language whose words have 
common meanings for all members of the social group. The suspicious 
theologian who can identify a non-Christian philosophy a mile away 
will instantly brand this as an especially insidious form of pragmatism, 
and so it is. However, it is pragmatism only because its adherents will 
make no fixed assumptions about human potentialities and will allow 
1. Ellsworth Faris (New York: McGraw-Hili Book Co., 1937). 
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no objective patterns to social experience. The missing ingredient in 
this social psychology is that human nature is not only alike because it 
is developed in a common social order but because it has the same basic 
elements. 

Psychologists have variously stated the elementary needs of human 
beings. Perhaps one of the more popular summaries groups these under 
five heads: (1) self preservation; (2) sex; (3) need for new experience; 
(4) need for the respect of others; (5) need for intimate response.’ It 
is most interesting to note that each of these is a need in which the self 
appropriates to itself something or someone from without. The human 
being is an assimilating organism, biologically, mentally, and socially. 
It is within him to take, to digest, and to incorporate. Whether one cares 
to call this organic quality of assimilation instinct, nature, or predisposi- 
tion, it seems patent that it exercises the dominating pull in the develop- 
ment of the self. It is the soil in which wrong attitudes, habits, and 
actions take root; it is undoubtedly the “proneness” in the “prone to all 
evil” that the Calvinistic fathers embodied in their creeds and liturgies. 
And as the self develops in a social environment, the pursuit of security 
in all of its forms becomes more intense, more ruthless, and more in- 
genious. The self as self, personality as personality, is not a sinful 
creation since God too is a self and a personality. It is the self turning 
within itself and making itself the supreme end of its own existence that 
constitutes sin reduced to its lowest common denominator. Sin is the 
assertion of the self at the expense of other selves or without reference 
to the Supreme Self. The newborn babe exhibits this physically as he 
responds to his environment; the growing child demonstrates this socially 
as soon as he becomes conscious of a person other than himself; the 
youth’s and adult’s every thought, word, and act spring from a complex 
of motivation and goals in which this royal self is woven into every 
strand and twist. It is thus that even our best deeds are grossly imperfect 
and deficient in genuine goodness. 

The Christian approach toward the psychology of human behavior 
asserts the persistent fact of evil in human motivation and action (Rom. 
3:23). This is not to say that everything an infant does after drawing 
his first breath is wicked. It does mean, however, that human reaction 
from the very first operates from the wrong base. Theologians may call 
this phenomenon what they will, but it is psychologically characterized 





2. W. I. Thomas discusses some of these in his book The Unadjusted Girl. (Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co., 1923), Chap. I. 
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by selfishness, egocentric behavior, and self-aggrandizement. It is self- 
willed opportunism for personal advantage without reference to God 
(Rom. 1: 28-32). A child clutches things, seeks security on its own level 
in terms of what it knows and senses, and quickly understands the mean- 
ing of the word “mine.” It was John B. Watson, the behaviorist, who 
noted that grasping is one of the primary reactions of an infant. Even- 
tually this inordinate self-seeking for security, things, attention, and 
esteem matures into evil habits, attitudes, and behavior of the growing 
child and adult. The Christian psychologist finds the explanation for 
the source and power of evil in men’s lives in the constitution of the 
human nervous system. The root of evil is not assimilated in the process 
of experiencing; it is in the very quality of the human mind. Admittedly 
it is difficult to define this root of evil; it appears to be an inner motiva- 
tion,partly physiological in that self-preservation is one form of its ex- 
pression, partly psychological, in that security for the self is among the 
basic human drives and partly spiritual, in that insistence on selfhood 
in opposition to reliance on God and confidence in one’s self-sufficiency 
to meet life’s problems characterize the human being. 

The core of human nature is thus the self. Its primary objective is to 
remain intact and beyond that to appropriate for its own growth and 
satisfaction whatever material, intellectual, and social resources come 
within its horizon of opportunities. In order to understand the New 
Testament references to the inner life and especially Paul’s ideal of 
union with Christ it should be helpful to examine this self in order to see 
how it arises, why its own security should become its major goal, and 
what role Jesus Christ plays in overcoming the acquisitive nature of this 
self. What is a self? A self is an “imagined construct’® of how an indi- 
vidual appears to others. It is a reflection of what one thinks he is in 
the minds of others. This self arises in children as they pass from the 
stage of responding directly to the physical stimuli of others to that of 
responding to the meaning of those physical stimuli. For in that process 
of responding to the meaning of actions the child must begin to enter 
another’s mind and to see out of his eyes. In this sharing of words, 
meanings, and ideas the growing person gains an increasing sense of how 
he must appear to others. This reflection of his person as one sees it 
by and through the responses of others to oneself is the self as each 
one comes to know it as an object. Thus, self-consciousness is not direct, 
but mediated through our imaginations as we construct a vision of our 





3. Ellsworth Faris, of. cit., p. 8. 
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living, acting, speaking, thinking personalities in contact with our friends 
and others. Naturally, each person does not pause to consider how he 
appears to this friend or to that neighbor since such a specific approach 
would require more deliberate responses than he is interested in giving. 
Only occasionally does any one study carefully a specific reflection of 
himself in the responses of some one particular person. However, out 
of these insights of oneself through the minds of many others there arises 
a sort of “generalized other” which is the counterpart of the self within 
one—the “other” with which the self converses when thinking occurs. 
This “generalized other” is sufficiently like most people within one’s 
social experience that it acts as a point of reference in gauging the mean- 
ings of another’s words or activities. A self could not develop in isolation ; 
the scriptural statement, “it is not good that man should be alone” (Gen. 
2:18), has many profound aspects. Language as language is possible 
only in a world with more than one human being; the human mind 
could not exist without language since thinking itself requires the use 
of words. An infant is not really human in the generally accepted sense 
of the term because he has neither self nor mind, but is only an organism 
with a brain, to be sure one that has tremendous potentialities.‘ These 
latent powers must certainly include an integrating capacity which 
theologians are wont to identify as spirit. 

The self is thus a construct of the imagination in which it is defined 
in terms of other selves. Self-respect means not so much the respect of 
the self, but the imagined respect of others. Each person wants the 
things he wants in part because he feels that others think he ought to 
want them. The self’s primary preoccupation is its own realization. 


There is only one way in which this can be achieved: by increasing the ~ 


brilliance or distinction of the reflection in the “mirror” of the self’s 
counterpart, that is, the generalized other. If we can so behave or so 
conduct our affairs that we can feel the approval of this generalized 
other within ourselves, the resulting sensation is one of well-being. Well- 
being, literally and actually, is a state of mind in which one’s essence, 
that is his being, is happy. In order that this self may receive the honor 
and the glory, the individual will reach out to obtain the material things 
which mark success in the community of which his generalized other is 
a partial reflection and to attain the position which has the approval of 


one’s circle of friends, neighbors, and acquaintances. When this self- | 





4. Cf. George H. Mead, Mind, Self and Society (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, | 


1934). 
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expression is at the expense of others or without regard to God, the 
result is sin, as this has been defined. 

The interactionist group of social psychologists who defined this theory 
of the self have made the error of supposing that the essence of this 
development within an individual was confined to the process of social 
interaction itself. Professor Cooley’ emphasized its subjective aspects 
and found himself in danger of subjective idealism, and Professor Mead® 
underlined the “process” aspect and gladly espoused Dewey’s pragma- 
tism. There is another side to the issue. The self, even as an imagined 
construct, has roots within the individual; these roots are partly biologi- 
cal in that they are fastened to the instinct of self-preservation; they 
are partly spiritual in that they are imbedded in a unifying capacity 
which makes possible the integration of social experience into an or- 
ganized self and its counterpart, the generalized other. This unifying 
capacity within an individual is what the Christian would identify as 
spirit. It is this capacity that makes an individual select his experiences 
and enables him to absorb them into a rational inner structure which 
is the generalized other. In other words, the ability to objectify experience 
is the intellectual expression of spirit. A man brings something to the 
process of social interaction; it is a selecting, unifying, organizing, inte- 
grating capacity which inheres in spirit. It is this spirit that makes a man 
creative. Man is able to analyze a concept into its constituent elements 
and to reorganize these elements plus new ones into a different but 
related concept. The pragmatic social psychologist labels this as a 
quality of the central nervous system—which explains nothing at all and 
does not ring true. To ascribe these characteristics of human life to man’s 
spirit may seem mystical, but it cannot be denied that life is profoundly 
mystical instead of cheaply chemical. 

Were it not for God’s revelation, the human being would be at the 
mercy of his social experience. As it is, the self which is a reflection of 
the individual by reference to his generalized other is molded and pat- 
terned by his surroundings precisely because the generalized other is a 
personalized construct of community experiences, customs, outlooks, 
and beliefs. While the spiritual capacity of man may order and logically 
arrange what enters this construct, or, if our pragmatic friends are to 
have their inning, while this order and arrangement may be absorbed 





5. Charles H. Cooley, Human Nature and the Social Order (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1902). 


6. Op. cit. 
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in the process of experiencing, in either case there is no objective 
standard which furnishes a point of reference; there are only standards 
which can compete in their appeal. At this point the voice of God 
determines standards and values by entering our social experience 
through the Word as it is disseminated through institutions like the 
church and the home. In so far as the social heritage is Christian, God 
speaks through it as his Word has penetrated a whole society. 

Having accounted as best we can for what a self is, we are prepared 
to attempt a more exact explanation of how redemption first takes hold 
of a man in rebirth and in conversion. There is at hand one of the finest 
and simplest accounts of such an experience in Jesus’ parable of the 
prodigal son. Jesus described this complex change in the prodigal in the 
words, “And when he came to himself” (Luke 15:17). How could the 
young man come to “himself”? What is this self of his contained in the 
word “himself”? The self of previous more riotous days had been viewed 
by the young man through the eyes of his raucous companions who had 
constituted the young man’s world. He had seen himself in their re- 
sponses as a gay, generous, carefree swain of the world and had enjoyed 
this sight and understanding of himself because he felt that they—the 
only world of people who counted because they were his peers—ap- 
proved. His self, as he interpreted it, was being realized; its brilliance 
was unmistakably reflected in the eagerly approving eyes of his friends 
and in their responses. When he had spent all, his friends deserted him; 
he no longer had them around him, and therefore he gradually ceased 
seeing his “self” in their responses and through their minds. His misery 
dimmed his imagination of them, and more than that, his situation was 
such that the self he saw in terms of their probable responses, had they in 
his imagination been able to see him, was not acceptable, certainly not 
brilliant. It was at this point that regeneration took place. God’s Spirit 
entered the inner spiritual life of the young man and turned the selecting, 
unifying, organizing capacity, which is spirit, toward the image of his 
father. Logically the young man would have become embittered and 
hateful, because of the sense of shame and frustration with which he 
must have seen his “self” through the imagined eyes and responses of his 
former companions. However, there is none of this in the parable. 
Instead of this frustration he came to himself; the self he now began to 
see was the self he viewed in the imagined responses of his father. The 
memory of his father commenced to shape in his mind and to excite him. 
Thereupon began his conversation with his generalized other as to what 
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he would say to his father and how his father would probably respond. 
There were three aspects of this situation: the young man’s self, the 
generalized other, and the father. The young man viewed himself from 
two points of vantage: that of his generalized other and that of his father. 
In his case the generalized other was the personification of the customs, 
habits, and mores of the community from which he came—his father’s 
house and country. As the imagined conversation proceeded, this 
generalized other approved. He will arise and go to his father. Of course 
he will! His early experience in his home and community had molded 
the kind of generalized other that would naturally approve. The father 
provided the mirror for the young man’s self in his present situation. 
He saw himself as his father would have seen him: a ruined young man 
who had willfully brought upon himself his woes. He hated himself—not 
his father, it is interesting to note. This basically has been the experience 
of every Christian. He has reached the point where he has seen his true 
“self” in the mirror of a righteous God. This is the first step in conversion 
after God’s regenerating power has taken hold. The conversation that 
follows with a person’s generalized other is simply an attempt to negotiate 
a return to God. There may be excuses, rationalizations, and impulses 
to escape. The generalized other will not let the self get away with 
anything less than reconciliation with God. After all, a man must live 
with himself! He cannot endure an inner war too long. He wants 
harmony, inner peace. He will swallow his pride—the reflection of the 
brilliantly successful self he had hoped to be. He will go to his father. He 
will not expect great things. He will demand nothing; the self that once 
he saw in the faces of his friends, that once he heard in their laughter, is 
bankrupt. The self he once would have liked to have visualized is now 
seen to be futile. All he wants now is to be accepted so that another self 
may develop, of which his generalized other turned by God’s Spirit will 
approve. The reconstitution of a Christian self can only arise from the 
denial of the old. This is the essence of what Christ said, that a man must 
deny himself if he is to be a follower (Luke 9:23). The first and basic 
meaning of this text is often confused by the lesser conception of sacrific- 
ing one’s personal possession and ambitions. Jesus meant that a man 
must literally deny, that is, negate the self, “lose his life” (Luke 9:24), 
so that another self may take its place in the life of the individual. 

And then what? A man receives Christ. This receiving or acceptance 
of Christ is not a merely intellectual assent. That would be hollow 
indeed as well as short-lived. Receiving Christ is taking him into one’s 
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inner life where he enters the generalized other and transforms it. Some- 

times he is separated out of this generalized other in the process of inner 

communion just as one’s father or friend is imaginatively identified and 

becomes the mirror in which one sees his “self.” At other times the ideas 

which Christ expressed become merged in the generalized other and are 

personalized less definitely. This Paul would undoubtedly have identi- 

fied as the “mind of Christ” (Phil. 2:5). In either case the self toward 

which the individual strives is the self as seen through the indwelling 

Christ. This self will always be an humble self, for its failures will be as 

faithfully mirrored in the Christ-saturated generalized other as one’s 

spiritual successes. Further, the tone of one’s entire life will be pitched 

in a different key. Standards will be spiritually conceived; satisfactions 

will be qualitatively enjoyed. All of this does not come about in a 

moment; sanctification is a gradual process, and until the end of life 
there is an inner struggle to conform either to this world as reflected in 
the mirror of responses made by one’s associates and neighbors or to the 
indwelling Christ who beckons within. St. Paul, who understood this 
struggle from experience as no other ever has, pleaded with the Romans: 

“And be not fashioned according to this world: but be ye transformed by 
the renewing of your mind, that ye may prove what is the good and ac- 
ceptable and perfect will of God” (Rom. 12:2). In other terms he spoke 
of the old man and the new man (Eph. 4:22-24). This is the struggle 
within the generalized other between the associations and ideas that used 
to be the mirror of the self and the changing ideals and concepts of the 
Christ which are inconsistent with the former ones and which are in the 
process of crowding them out so that the self that ought to be will in- 
fluence inner thinking and outward behavior. 

One of the several important generalizations which modern educa- 
tional psychology has emphasized is that a man does best what he really 
wants to do. At its best this principle has led to teaching devices pro- 
viding for individual differences and at its worst it has bedeviled modern 
educational institutions with the cult of self-expression. Devotees of 
this cult have often let their pupils run away with them, and thus their 
program has lost the respect of serious people who believe that education 
needs to discipline children to meet the challenges and hardships that 
their adult lives will surely face. Where teachers have been able to 
encourage children to cultivate their abilities and inclinations in favor- 

able situations and under guidance, motivation has been so high that 
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pupils have moved ahead with astounding rapidity in learning and 
understanding one skill after another. 

Now, how does all of this concern the psychology of the New Testa- 
ment self? Paul long ago understood and explained the meaning of free- 
dom in the psychology of motivation. He fought every major spiritual 
struggle of his missionary career against people who would shackle Chris- 
tians with all kinds of rules and regulations. Best of all, he knew what he 
was talking about from personal experience because he himself had 
battled the old self of his which had been stifled with religious restric- 
tions. The entire culture of the Jews operated on the single moral 
principle that the only way a man would live right was to set demands be- 
fore him so as to compel him to be good—line upon line and precept upon 
precept. Jesus pointed out that the truth would set a man free, but it 
remained for Paul as a sinner to experience the meaning of this dictum 
and then to insist upon its application to the life of the ordinary Chris- 
tian. The self that a Christian is developing in the mirror of the indwell- 
ing Christ is a self that wants to do what it ought to do. The Christian 
self is the only self that can risk a life of self-expression, because its self- 
expression is an expression of Christ. Wrote Paul, “It is no longer I that 
live, but Christ liveth in me” (Gal. 2:20). All selves which are not 
Christian invite self-destruction in trying to live by the rule of self- 
expression. The Christian life is one of complete moral freedom because 
its motivations arise out of a self which is being proportioned in the very 
presence of the inner Christ. Many Christians are afraid of this doctrine 
of Christian liberty. They are afraid of it because they do not cultivate 
within them the Christ. Their first experience of him has not been 
developed further by continued prayer and reading of the Scriptures, 
or they have not taken seriously their own acceptance of Christ. To them 
he is merely a concept and not a living reality. 

The Christian, then, and only the Christian is fertile with the right 
kind of motivation. It ought to be easy to attach desirable behavior 
patterns to such motivation. It is easy if the individual Christian is 
earnestly Christian and is actively in the process of developing the 
Christlike self. It is impossible to develop typically Christian behavior 
patterns in nominal Christians and difficult to do so in Christians whose 
consciousness of the presence of Christ within them is weak. Here is the 
weak spot in the Christian church. There seem to be too many nominal 
Christians and too many weak Christians. Nominal Christians are not 
Christians at all and need to be challenged to ‘become Christians or to 
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be preached out of the church. There were also men and women who 
ceased to walk with Jesus because of his preaching (John 6:66). The 
weak Christians need constantly to be faced by Christ in the fellowship 
of the church and in the teaching and preaching of the Word. It is 
useless to talk about Christian behavior patterns to such folk until their 
imaginations have been suffused with the Christ of the Gospels. Much 
preaching is good but beside the point because it is misdirected. The 
ethical preacher had better be quite certain that he is working with 
people who have a clear consciousness of the Christ within them as the 
mirror of the self for which they are striving, since he must assume that 
their motivations are rightly directed if his preaching is to bear fruit. 
On the other hand, all Christians, the weak and the strong, need to have 
fresh experiences of the living Christ in the preaching of the Word. The 
pulpit obviously must include both types of preaching, but most of all 
it needs to hold up the Christ for all to see and possibly to experience. 
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The Interpretation of Christ’s Parables 


by NorMAN Victor Hope 


Ir 1s generally agreed in Christian circles that Jesus Christ’s parables 
contain some of his richest and deepest teaching. But all too frequently 
these parables have been so misinterpreted that their real meaning has 
been cbscured and even perverted. During the Middle Ages, for ex- 
ample, the so-called allegorical interpretation of the Bible was in its 
heyday, to the depreciation and neglect of the literal meaning; and 
under such auspices the parables of Jesus in common with other passages 
of Scripture, were given some weird and wonderful misinterpretations. 
Typical, but by no means extreme, is the interpretation given by Hugo 
of St. Victor, the great twelfth century theologian and mystic, of the four 
classes of seed in the parable of the Sower. The first kind of seed Hugo 
took to be the angels in the empyrean, who fell because they claimed to 
be like Christ; the second stood for Adam, who went astray when the 
sun of the devil’s temptation rose upon him; the third kind of seed 
represented the Jews in the Holy Land, who were corrupted by the in- 
fection of the thorns, that is the heathen, and were scattered throughout 
the world; while the fourth represented Jesus himself, planted in the 
land of the Virgin, in the land of the Cross, and, through the teaching 
of the apostles, in the hearts of the faithful." On such fantastic terms 
anything in Scripture could mean anything—and frequently did! Though 
the reformation fathers of the sixteenth century sought to cut down those 
monstrous jungle-growths of allegorical interpretation which obscured the 
true meaning of Holy Writ and tried to restore principles of sound biblical 
exegesis, the Protestant church in subsequent centuries has all too often 
suffered from patently absurd “typological” interpretations of Scripture 
which have served rather to reveal the theological prepossessions of the 
interpreters than to elucidate the true meaning of the Bible. Thus, by 
some ultra-Calvinistic commentators the pearl of great price of which 
Jesus speaks in Matthew 13: 45-46, has been identified as the church in 


1. J. F. McFadyen, The Message of the Parables (New York: Funk and Wagnalls Co., n.d.), 
pp. 39f. , 
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Geneva—after Calvin had reformed it, of course; and according to the 
same scheme of interpretation the man owing ten thousand talents has 
been made to typify a line of popes! Though doubtless such extreme 
and prejudiced interpretations are no longer as common as once they 
were, there can be little doubt as to the need for sound canons of inter- 
pretation of the parables of Jesus. 


In order to arrive at the truth which Jesus meant to convey in his 
parabolic teaching, the following principles should be borne in mind: 


1. It should hardly need saying that the parables of Jesus are not, 
and were never meant to be, neat little packets of tabloid systematic 
theology. For that matter, none of the teaching of Jesus is of this syste- 
matic character, nor is the Bible generally. But all too often, interpre- 
ters of the parables have sought to fit these stories into a theological 
strait jacket, have contrived to find in them a dogmatic theological 
scheme which would doubtless have astonished Jesus himself! The 
parable of the Good Samaritan, in particular, has fallen among dog- 
matically-prejudiced interpreters and has suffered almost as badly at 
their hands as the traveller from Jerusalem to Jericho did at the hands 
of the thieves. For instance, G. H. Hubbard quotes the following choice 
example of what might be termed “plan-of-salvation misinterpretation” : 
“The man who fell among thieves was Adam; the thieves were the devil 
and his angels; the priest and the Levite were the Mosaic dispensation ; 
the Good Samaritan was Christ Himself; the oil and wine were the 
comforts and blessings of the Gospel; the beast on which he rode was 
the humanity of Christ; the setting of the wounded man thereon was 
the vicarious salvation; the inn was the Church; and the two pence, the 
life that now is and the life to come.”? Cardinal Nicholas Patrick Wise- 
man, the first Roman Catholic primate of Britain after the Pope’s re- 
establishment of the hierarchy in 1850, went even further, and boldly 
claimed that only the Roman Catholic allegorizer can understand the lat- 
ter part of this parable, which—so he asserted—unfolds the history of the 
world. The oil, Wiseman claimed, is the symbol of all consecration or sac- 
ramental grace. The story of the wounded man represents the rescue of 
sinful man from complete destruction. Jesus Christ the Saviour, until 
he returns to bring home his redeemed, has entrusted them to the care 
of loyal representatives—the priesthood and hierarchy—who have al- 
ready received part of their reward, and will receive yet higher reward 





2. The Teaching of Jesus in Parables (New York: The Pilgrim Press, 1907), p. xx. 
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hereafter. J. F. McFadyen, who reports this interpretation of the Roman 
Catholic cardinal, makes a comment upon it which seems singularly 
apt: “One can hardly help paying a tribute to the perverted ecclesiastical 
ingenuity, one had almost said genius, which has succeeded in divesting 
of all its meaning the story which, with one exception, is the most beauti- 
ful and important ever told.”* To interpret Christ’s parables as syste- 
matic expositions of any cut-and-dried theological system—however true 
and however sacrosanct—is to miss their meaning altogether, and do 
violence to sound principles of biblical interpretation. 


























2. For a proper understanding of the parables of Jesus it must always 
be borne in mind that all of them deal with one great subject, and one 
great subject only, namely, the Kingdom of God. McFadyen’s definition 
brings this out very well. “Speaking generally,” he says, “a parable is 
a story complete and significant in itself, from which may be learned as 
an inference some deep spiritual truth, which in every case is related to 
Jesus’ teaching about the Kingdom of God.”* This Kingdom of God, in 
Jesus’ conception, was primarily and essentially religious: it was God’s 
new order of things, in which his sovereignty would be recognized and 
honored, that divine kingship which Jesus had come to earth not only 
to announce but also to establish. Every parable which Jesus told deals 
with one aspect or another of this fundamental religious reality, God’s 
Kingdom. This means that these parables are not correctly interpreted 
when they are supposed to lay down regulations concerning such activi- 
ties as economics, politics, or international relations. This truth, how- 
ever, has not always been recognized. For example, the parable of the 
Laborers in the Vineyard, in Matthew 20:1-14, has sometimes been 
interpreted as though it were an economic tractate or a business mani- 






















































: festo. The great nineteenth century English art critic and social reformer, 
f John Ruskin, for instance, in his Unto This Last*—the title is taken from 
ly verse fourteen of the chapter in which the parable occurs—used this 
- story of Jesus as a weapon with which to condemn the economics of 
he competition, then in its heyday, in mid-Victorian England. More re- 
- cently, Dr. E. Stanley Jones, in his book Christ’s Alternative to Com- 
of munism, has interpreted this parable in the following threefold sense: 
til (i) the unemployed having more sympathy than the employed since 
ire their needs had gone on even though they did not work; (ii) a living 
al- 3. Of. cit., pp. 4of. 

ird 4. Op. cit., p. 57. 





5. Cornhill Magazine, 1860. 
6. New York: Abingdon Press, 1935. 
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wage independent of work and unemployment insurance; and (iii) that 
God wills equality. These things, he thinks, will not work in a com- 
petitive order; so Jesus Christ—on the basis of this parable—implied 
a co-operative order in which they could be found. Such an interpreta- 
tion, however, well-meant and sincere though it undoubtedly is, involves 
a complete misunderstanding of this parable. The subject with which 
the parable deals is not the realm of business or finance, it is the Kingdom 
of God; and the master lesson which it seeks to teach is this, that the 
blessings which members of this Kingdom receive are awarded, not on 
the basis of merit or desert, but purely on the basis of God’s free un- 
merited grace, which extends even to the last, the lost, and the least, 
and which welcomes the returning sinner no matter at what hour of 
his life’s day he may enter. The late Hans Lietzmann, the eminent 
German New Testament scholar and church historian, makes this point 
luminously clear when he says that “in the Talmud we find the answer 
given by Judaism to this conception of God—we have the same parable 
but another moral. Here also, a vinedresser has worked only two hours, 
and yet received a full day’s pay. But the employer answered those 
who were discontented with this: “This man did more in two hours 
than you in the whole day.’ In this instance, everything proceeded 
according to justice and merit. The contrast is quite clear: on the one 
hand is the Jewish conception of God with formal righteousness in the 
human sense, and on the other, the God of Jesus, and a righteousness 
whose very nature is grace.” 


3. Each of the parables of Jesus seeks to teach only one master lesson, 
to emphasize one commanding truth. These parables are not allegories, 
like John Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, for instance, in which each detail 
in the story has its counterpart in spiritual life and experience. The only 
exceptions to this general statement are the three parables of the Sower 
(Mark 4: 1-9, 13-20; Matthew 13:1-9, 18-23; Luke 8: 4-8, 11-15), the 
Darnel among the Wheat (Matthew 13:24-30, 36-43), and—in a lesser 
degree—the Dragnet (Matthew 13:47-50), where interpretations, 
ascribed to Jesus, are supplied, which seem to suggest that these stories 
were meant to be allegorical and not parabolic in character. Perhaps, 
also, the parable of the Wicked Vinedressers (Mark 12:1-12, Matthew 
21:33-46, Luke 20:9-19) is meant to be understood as an allegory. 





7. The Beginnings of the Christian Church (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1937), 
pp. 53f. 
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McFadyen, indeed, asserts that “this parable is hardly intelligible except 
on the supposition that it is an allegory.’® 

With these exceptions, however, the fact remains that each parable 
which Jesus told has one governing thought, and teaches one cardinal 
lesson; and other details of the story are incidental, and are necessary 
only for the pointing up of the one governing truth which the parable 
seeks to emphasize. Canon Peter Green, of Salford, England, illustrates 
this principle of interpretation as follows: “We must remember,” he 
says, “that, no matter what the parable may be that we are studying, we 
must not force the details. An illustration from secular literature may 
help. Shakespeare has given us a wonderful sermon on the power of 
jealousy in Othello. Othello was an African and Desdemona a European. 
But the play is not a tract against marriage with a man of color. He was 
middle-aged and she young. Shakespeare is not warning us against the 
danger of marriage between people of different ages. Desdemona eloped 
without her father’s knowledge, but the play is not about duty to parents. 
All these details add interest to the play and offer opportunities for 
dramatic situations. They do not affect the main issue. So too in the 
parables of Jesus Christ we must seek to recognize the chief lesson and 
disentagle it from the details of the story.° 

For example, in telling the story of the Importunate Widow, in Luke 
18:8, Jesus did not in any sense mean to imply that the God whom he 
came to reveal resembles in his character the unjust judge of the parable. 
He sought to inculcate one master lesson, namely the necessity for perse- 
vering prayer on the part of his disciples; and the obvious inference 
which he meant his disciples to draw was that if even an unjust judge 
responds to such importunity, how much more readily will our God and 
Father do so. Precisely this same lesson is taught by Jesus in his parable 
of the Midnight Petitioner (Luke 2:5-10). From the parable of Lazarus 
and Dives (Luke 16:19-31) all sorts of unwarranted inferences have 
been drawn, from lack of recognition the fact that each parable teaches 
one, and only one, master lesson. But careful study of this parable should 
serve to show that Jesus was neither condemning the possession of 
wealth as such—for Abraham, into whose bosom Lazarus went after 
death, was one of the richest men in the Bible—nor giving a topographi- 
cal description of the world to come. In this story he sought to teach 
the importance, even the necessity, of a thoughtful stewardship in the 

8. Op. cit., p. 52. 
9. The Path of Life (New York: Longmans, Green and Ce., 1940), p. 47. 
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handling of this world’s goods, a sense of social responsibility to help 
relieve the needs of our brethren in the great family of human suffering 
and affliction. 


4. Finally, these parables which Jesus told should be interpreted in 
accordance with his mind and attitude of love, as revealed in the other 
passages of the four Gospels and in the rest of the New festament. This 
principle, unfortunately, has not always been observed in interpreting 
the parables. A notorious case in point is that of Augustine, the great 
Latin church father of the early fifth century, who advised the coercion, 
by fine or exile, of a schismatic Christian sect in North Africa known 
as the Donatists, on the basis of that command in the parable of the 
Great Supper, “Compel them to come in” (Luke 14:23). W. A. Curtis 
quotes Augustine’s words, that “sometimes the shepherd brings wander- 
ing sheep back to the fold with his rod. . . . The thing to be considered 
is not the mere fact of the coercion, but the nature of that to which he 
is coerced, whether it be good or bad”; and he rightly says that “a more 
tragically criminal abuse of a parable” could not be conceived.” The 
very context should have been sufficient to prove this; for very clearly, 
the one servant to whom this command was issued could not, even if 
he would, have taken unwilling conscripts by the scruff of the neck and 
forcibly compelled them to enter his master’s banqueting hall. All he 
could do was (a) to tell them how keenly their presence was desired, and 
(b) to testify to the good things which would be theirs upon their enter- 
ing in. So Augustine’s interpretation was just another illustration of 
James Denney’s famous saying that “a text without its context is nothing 
but a pretext.” But over and above that, the whole mind and attitude 
of Jesus Christ, as plainly set forth in the rest of the New Testament, 
should have ruled out this interpretation in limine as utterly unthinkable. 
Again, the parable of the Unjust Steward (Luke 16: 1-12) has sometimes 
been seriously misunderstood, because it has not been interpreted accord- 
ing to the mind of Jesus Christ. For example, that famous fourth century 
opponent of Christianity, the Roman Emperor Julian “the Apostate,” 
allegedly tried to prove that Christianity was subversive of high moral 
standards by pointing to this dishonest manager of the parable as a para- 
gon of Christian virtue. But such an interpretation involves an utterly per- 
verse misreading of the story in the light of the known mind of Christ. No 
one who has ever lived on this earth has ever had less to say in defense of 





10. Jesus Christ the Teacher (New York: Oxford University Press, 1945), p. 89. 
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any kind of shady dealing, with money or with anything else, than the 
pure and sinless Jesus Christ. So far from condoning financial embezzle- 
ment, he came to save men from it—Zaccheus the publican, for example. 
The real point of the parable is surely this, that this steward, rascal 
and swindler though he was, showed a commendable moral realism in 
facing up to the facts of his situation, black as they were, exercised his 
telescopic faculty by looking ahead into the future, and used his God- 
given intelligence to realize the primary goal he had set before himself, 
namely to make adequate provision for his impending homelessness, 
unemployment, and relative poverty. It was for these praiseworthy 
qualities that Jesus thought that this manager should be copied by his 
followers, and not for his unvarnished rascality in mishandling his 
master’s money. The parables are only one—though of course a highly 
important—expression of Jesus’ mind, which is set forth throughout 
the whole of the New Testament; and to be properly interpreted, they 
must be considered in the light of the rest of the New Testament revela- 
tion of his mind and spirit. 

Interpreted according to such principles as those set forth above, the 
parables of Jesus will yield the meaning which he intended them to have; 
and, for that reason, will furnish abundant edification to the members 
of the church, which is his body, enabling them to grow in grace and in 
the knowledge of their Lord and Saviour. 








Signs of Hope 
An Editorial 


The continued creation and dissemination of a body of good literature 
dealing with biblical study has long been a recognized need of the church 
asa whole and of individual interpreters. Of late that sense of need has 
been intensified by two factors: one rising from within the province of 
biblical study itself in a turn from major interest in historical or anti- 
quarian study to a search for the meaning of the biblical revelation it- 
self; the other from without, in the present ecumenical trend in Chris- 
tianity which looks necessarily to the Bible for testimony to its Lord and 
for his living Word. Running parallel to this twofold need there are at 
present two hopeful and happy signs in the comparatively large num- 
ber of serious works on biblical theology and of ecumenical studies from 
the biblical standpoint. 

It is not a customary function of an editorial page to single out in- 
dividual works. Interpretation, since its founding, has made a sustained 
effort to carry forward an extensive survey of works in the biblical field, 
utilizing three procedures: (1) the regular publication of annotated 
bibliographies by recognized authorities, dealing with the various sub- 
jects of biblical study which are covered in modern literature; (2) major 
book reviews by reviewers from differing backgrounds and biblical in- 
terests; (3) wide coverage of the whole field of biblical literature in 
shorter reviews and notices. This policy has, moreover, been pursued 
with the reader in mind, especially the reader who may not be a tech- 
nical specialist but who wishes guidance in the selection and use of books 
on biblical study. 

On this occasion, however, something calls for additional comment, 
namely, the appearance of a body of literature which draws together in 
significant fashion both earnest biblical study and the ecumenical move- 
ment. The literature is that which has been brought into being through 
the efforts and interest of the Study Department of the World Council 
of Churches and is best illustrated by the publication of Biblical Au- 
thority for Today (Edited by Alan Richardson and Wolfgang Schweitzer, 
Philadelphia: —The Westminster Press, 1951; London: The Student 
Christian Movement, 1950) and the various pamphlets prepared and 
distributed by the Study Department. 
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In the former work one finds in convenient and usable form the major 
characteristics of biblical study from the ecumenical viewpoint, as well 
as the basic principles upon which the churches can move in biblical in- 
terpretation for their own life. Here especially one is aware of that di- 
versity of approach which is characteristic of the various denominational 
and philosophical backgrounds; but here, too, for the reader is the sense 
of unity in diversity which is a predominant mark of the “Guiding Prin- 
ciples of Biblical Interpretation.” Here consequently one takes heart, 
not only for the future of the churches in their life together under one 
Lord, but for the future of biblical studies in a faithful hearing of his 
Word. 

It is possible, indeed, to see a parallel development in these ecumeni- 
cal studies to that which has already taken place in the realm of biblical 
study itself. The most important works in the latter field during the past 
decade have been centered on the elusive yet certain unity which appears 
through and above the diversity of the biblical witness. So now in ecu- 
menical studies on a realistically conceived foundation a building ap- 
pears. If that building is observable as yet only in bare outline, with only 
skeletal features standing, at least there is building rather than fruitless 
concentration on the real or imagined disparity of materials in the foun- 
dation. And if one think that such disparity endangers the building, let 
him hear the concerted voices in this book as they are set forth in positive 
terms, and as great principles of unity are found and expressed. 

This one publication serves as well to point to another body of litera- 
ture which as a whole is of even greater importance and value, the regu- 
larly issued pamphlets of the Study Department of the World Council. 
To those who are earnestly seeking guidance in biblical study, as well 
as to those who would follow the central issues of the ecumenical move- 
ment, a reading of these pamphlets is imperative. A recent list of mime- 
ographed works includes not only valuable German titles, but transla- 
tions and English works such as “The Problem of Restating the Mytho- 
logical Element in the New Testament,” (a report of a theological de- 
bate in Germany during the war), “Report on Biblical Theology in 
America,” and “The Dutch Discussion about the Relevance of the Old 
Testament in Social and Political Matters.” These and the other similar 
pamphlets which have been and are to be published by the Study De- 
partment offer the student the best available source for an awareness of 
the present trends in biblical studies and their relevance for the life of 
the church. Inquiry should be addressed to the Study Department of the 
World Council of Churches, 17 route de Malagnou, Geneva, Switzerland. 











THE INTERPRETER AT WORK 





X. The Bible in Either /Or 


by J. Lestiz DUNSTAN 


A THOUGHTFUL reader of Kierkegaard’s work is bound sooner or later 
to be struck by the number and variety of resources upon which S.K. 
drew. It appears that he had made of his mind a veritable storehouse 
of material garnered from contacts with the natural world, from dealings 
with his fellows, and from the study of many books, and that he used this 
material with rare facility. Thus the reader is led, not only through the 
path of the author’s thought, but at the same time through a wide world 
of culture and learning and experience. Consider, for example, the first 
five pages of Diapsalmata in Either/Or, and note the passing references 
which dot the text: the story of Phalaris, a swineherd from Amager, 
insects which die in parturition, a phrase with a biblical origin, the 
royal dynasty of ancient Egypt, Dean Swift, Dr. Hartley, Cornelius 
Nepos, an English folk saying, the game of chess, the Arabian Nights 
Tales, Noureddin, Hebrew grammar, the three tailed Pasha, Don Juan, 
a poor man wearing a yellow coat, Nuremberg toys, Lynceus, and the 
absurd spectacle of a fly lighting on the nose of a business man. Those 
five pages may be somewhat unique in the number of references they 
contain, for the reader can readily discover pages on which there are 
no references at all, yet generally speaking, those pages are representative 
of the way in which S.K. made use of other material both in Either/Or 
and in the rest of his books. And the reader is moved to awe at the 
wealth of intellectual possessions S.K. had, and to gratitude that he 
shared them so fully and so lavishly. Sometimes the reader cannot help 
wonder if S.K. ever entertained the thought that he might be casting 
pearls before those with little sense of appreciation. 

Moreover, in his use of material S.K. required much of his reader. 
Very rarely did he use quotation marks; and even when he did, it is not 
clear as to whether he used them to separate another author’s words 
from the rest of the text or as part of the text itself. In one place a 
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character in the writing makes a speech which has the appropriate 
signs around it; in another place the same marks mean something 
different. Again, S.K. appended no notes to his volumes, an omission 
which would be unthinkable today. He simply included references as 
he went along expecting the reader to recognize his citations and under- 
stand their significance. A poet, he said, is like a victim of Phalaris; 
and although he described what Phalaris did to those caught in his 
clutches, the reader is still greatly helped if he is fairly familiar with 
the tale of that Sicilian ruler. Then we, that is the men of this age, 
are to be likened to Noureddin, an analogy which may or may not be 
complimentary; we need to know of that 12th century Sultan of 
Damascus to decide. And so we might go on. Of the multitude of 
references there appears to be no end until one comes to marvel at the 
richness of S.K.’s mind. 
I 


Outstanding among the sources upon which S.K. drew in his writing 
is the Bible.* Yet the extent to which this is true is not readily apparent. 
The biblical passages, either short or long, are, in the main, unmarked 
in Either/Or. The notes at the back of the book, which have gradually 
been collected through the years by those who have edited the works, 
list less than thirty biblical references in the two volumes. But someone 
as he read marked the biblical passages he recognized and found more 
than one hundred and fifty. Doubtless there are others. Only a reader 
who knows his Bible as well as S.K. knew it can possibly see the number 
of times he quoted from it or used it in some way or the other. He 
evidently was thoroughly familiar with the Bible, or at least with large 
sections of it, for it was part of the useable contents of his mind. 

Then the reader may go further than simply counting the biblical 
references he sees, and begin to notice the different ways in which S.K. 
used those references. All such objective study of his work would, of 
course, excite S.K.’s ire, for it is precisely the type of activity he deplored 
most heartily, yet nevertheless one may be instructed thereby. All too 
often in our day we have a definite understanding of what the use of 
quotations is like. We pick out passages from other writers and scatter 
them like grains of seed throughout the land of a written work, being 
very careful to mark each one with a sign of its origin. But S.K.’s 
references are rarely used in that fashion. They are actually part of 








*Paul S. Minear and Paul S. Morimoto have in hand the preparation of an Index of The 
Bible in Soren Kierkegaard. 
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his work and that in various ways. With profit we may note some 
of those ways. 

But before doing so we may make one brief comment. There are only 
a few biblical passages in Either/Or set off with quotation marks in 
typical fashion. Peculiarly, all such quotations are in the second volume. 
Some exception may be taken to this because of the passages in “Shadow- 
graphs,” as “satisfy the hungry soul, clothe the naked, refresh the faint, 
visit the solitary”; but actually those words are part of a long speech 
which is an appeal to Faust. We do not know why direct quotations 
appear only in the second volume. It is noticeable that each of those quo- 
tations are standpoints which establish for S.K. the principle involved in 
the issue he is discussing. “A man shall leave his father and mother and 
cleave unto his wife” (Gen. 2:24), ( II, 89 and 262), is used as the 
basis for an analysis of the position woman should occupy in marriage 
and in life. “Every gift is good if it is received with thanksgiving” 
(misquotation of I Timothy 4:4), (II, 83), becomes a lesson in the 
source of goodness in a gift. And the citation of the passage about the 
beauty of woman’s hair (I Corinthians 11:5) (II, 261) is turned into 
the principle involved in a discussion of the uniqueness of women. S.K. 
uses those quotations as living truths by which the experience and 
behaviour of men are to be judged. 

Now to continue. We are to point out some distinct ways in which 
S.K. used Scripture. As we proceed we need remember that S.K. himself 
doubtless did not dream of the classification which follows nor even of 
the types of writing which give rise to it. He wrote; we systematize. 

First, there are many instances in which the Bible provided for S.K. 
his forms of expression, or, if you will, his idiom. The biblical words are 
not quotations; they are simply the language that S.K. used to express 
his thought. If one took the time he could go carefully over the passages 
involved and replace the biblical words with secular words without 
changing the ideas to any appreciable degree. Here are some quotations: 
“But charm is a very fleeting factor, which is as yesterday when it is 
past” (I, 285). The words of the goth Psalm are evident although the 
context has no connection with the Psalm. “Therefore, secretiveness 
generally has its ground in a feeling of inferiority, one would like to add 
a cubit to one’s stature” (II, 92), which the Bible says is a feat man can- 
not accomplish. “Now if I take music for my point of departure, in order 
by moving through it, as it were, to spy out the land of music, the result 
appears about as follows” (I, 55). The expression about spying out the 
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land comes from the story of Moses sending a few Israelites into the 
land of Canaan. “Can the earthen vessel presume against the potter? 
What was I? Nothing! the clay in his hand, a rib in his side from 
which he made me!” (I, 175). Jeremiah and Adam are both here in 
one passage and yet their places could well be taken by secular expres- 
sions. “I should like to say to you, however, ‘my good wise man, go to 
the ant and become wise, learn from a girl... .’” (II, 256). In Proverbs 
6:6 the words read, “Go to the ant, thou sluggard; consider her ways 
and be wise,” so that S.K. here was guilty not only of sending his reader 
both to an ant and a girl for instruction, but also of putting a wise man 
in the place of a sluggard. (Can it be that there is a subtle innuendo 
in this? Yet even so the Bible appears.) Every writer borrows or 
develops phrases, which for him come to be typical ways of expressing 
himself. He uses them over and over again, for they pour out of his 
mind as he works as though they were waiting ready for his use. S.K. 
seems to have used the Bible in this way, having had its contents so 
firmly fixed in his memory that its words and phrases became part of 
his linguistic stock-in-trade. 

Second, S.K. used a number of Bible characters and incidents in their 
lives. Often he simply mentioned the character by name, and assumed 
that the reader was entirely familiar with the story; for without ad- 
ditional explanation or quotation he drew the lesson involved. This is 
true of: David playing his harp before Saul (I, 66), Saul and the Witch 
of Endor (I, 145), Job (I, 186, II, 11), Adam and Eve (I, 235, 359; II, 
25, 217), David and Uriah (I, 259, II, 5), Joseph and Potiphar’s wife 
(I, 268), Cain’s banishment (I, 276), Joseph interpreting Pharaoh’s 
dream (I, 277), Rebecca stealing Laban’s gods (I, 323), Jacob and 
Laban’s sheep (I, 335), Samson and Delilah (I, 365), Herod’s killing 
of the infants (II, 33), the marriage of Isaac (II, 37), Hagar (II, 68), 
Jesus weeping over Jerusalem (II, 200), David and Susana (II, 240). 
Sometimes S.K. referred to biblical characters indirectly by saying 
enough to remind the reader of them. This was true of: Jacob, Esau, 
and the mess of pottage (I, 21), David and Nathan (I, 259), Joshua 
and the walls of Jericho (II, 136), Mary and Martha (II, 141), and 
Moses and the burning bush (II, 195). It may be said, of course, that 
these stories are the ones that have had a popular appeal among men 
all through the ages and that S.K. would have picked them up as part of 
his social heritage. That contention has little weight, however, for even 
if it be true, the fact remains that for S.K. they became much more 
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than tales he had heard. He grasped their inner reality and made use 
of the stories to set forth that reality in his own writings. He had learned 
truths about life from the tales of biblical characters, truths which he 
found confirmed in his own experience. In his use of those stories, he 
laid before the reader not alone the tale, but the important element in 
it. Apparently, the Bible tales had impressed themselves upon him and 
had given him a depth of understanding by which he saw life. And it 
was this understanding he sought to impart. 

Third, and much more importantly, there are many biblical passages 
in Either/Or that carry their own intrinsic meaning with them. These 
passages are set in the text, not as quotations, but rather as parts of the 
sentences themselves; and they give to the text a wealth of meaning, 
so much so that they could not be removed without doing violence to 
S.K.’s thought. In the absence of supporting evidence, it is not possible 
to say that S.K. used the Bible in these places with such an intent, but, 
nevertheless, that is the impression the reader gets. The Bible imparts 
meaning to S.K.’s work. “For where can a young man be found who has 
not had moments in his life when he would have given half or perhaps 
all of his possessions, to be a Don Juan” (I, 85). There are a number of 
possible places in the Bible from which those words might have come: 
Zacchaeus told Jesus that he gave half his goods to the poor; the 
Pharisee in his prayer reminded God that he gave tithes of his posses- 
sions; and Jesus told the rich young ruler to sell all he possessed. In every 
case, the principle involved is the giving up of material goods for a 
spiritual gain; and the very words in S.K.’s work which bring to mind 
a biblical setting make that clear. “Since we are not merely philosophers 
beholding the kingdom from afar” (I, 181). S.K. in the paragraph 
from which this is taken was writing of Hegel and his treatment of the 
unhappy consciousness. S.K. noted that Hegel placed a strict limitation 
upon such a consciousness by making it exist outside the person who has 
it. And then come the words of the quotation above, as much as to say 
that like Moses who saw the promised land from afar, a philosopher may 
be privileged to look upon the land of the unhappy consciousness, but 
never to enter it. And perhaps the reader, by pondering the matter, 
may discover the sin committed by the philosopher which forever bars 
him from the promised land. “I can already hear, as it were, the far 
distant crowing of the cock. She hears it too, but she believes it heralds 
the morning.” (I, 363). That is from the Diary of the Seducer. The 
reader’s imagination goes back to the closing days of Jesus’ life, and 
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pictures not only Peter in the courtyard of the high priest’s palace, but 
also the farmer nearby in his lowly home. Both heard the sound of the 
cock crowing; for one it meant only that another day had dawned, for 
the other it meant that he had denied the very source of life upon 
which he had begun to depend. Peter had found new hope, a new 
vitality, a new purpose from living through his days with Jesus, but then 
under the impact of the Master’s arrest and the fear for his own safety 
he had denied the source of that which he had found. So with the 
character in S.K.’s book; he made a pact with the aesthetic; he found 
life for himself in that, but in the end he denied that life for he saw it 
caught in the toils of another power and he feared for himself. “Such 
an enthusiasm for destruction as one often hears talk of leads at the 
most to the consequence that a great many men venture out upon the 
deep without possessing the power to doubt and therefore perish, or 
they fall into a vacillation which likewise is certain destruction” (II, 80). 
Each reader of Either/Or will need to determine for himself the biblical 
passages which echo through this quotation. At least the disciples were 
told to “launch out into the deep” after they had fished all night without 
result. And it may be that in the rest of the quotation there is Peter and 
his attempt to walk on the water at the Master’s bidding. His vacillation 
would have resulted in his death, had not the Master saved him. With 
these suggestions the words of Either/Or became pregnant with meaning, 
particularly as they are taken from a section of the work which deals 
with Descartes’ teaching as to the necessity of doubting everything. 
Doubt was certainly uppermost in the minds of the disciples who knew 
how futile it was to go fishing; doubt was certainly in Peter’s mind as he 
looked at the height of the waves about him. Those illustrations were 
of doubt in its most important form, for they were doubt of God’s 
power in life. Incidentally, the reader who is familiar with S.K. will 
quickly recognize the idea of “being out on the deep” (or as he later 
expressed it, man “lies above a depth of seventy thousand fathoms’’) , 
and will see in it one of his fundamental ideas. “You are not concerned 
about seeing all the glories of the world, for in thought you are beyond 
them, and if they were offered to you. . . .” A paragraph further 
on, as S.K. continued his description of the aesthetic individual he 
said, “But you are unable to hold yourself erect on this pinnacle” 
(II, 170, 171). To those references S.K. has woven into his writing the 
temptation story from the Gospels, and thus has indirectly indicated that 
the aesthetic individual is beyond the blandishments and the commands 
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of the devil. A man must at least be able to feel the pull of the glories 
of the world or to have the strength to stand on the pinnacle of the 
temple calling all to witness his faith as he jumps, before he begins to 
come into possession of life regardless of the source of that life. 

Fourth, there is Jesus Christ, and the Gospel records of his acts and 
words. Nowhere in Either/Or are there signs of modern critical studies. 
S.K. quoted from the Gospels and used his quotations as absolute facts; 
he did not hesitate over them, raise practical doubts about them, nor 
assign them to an author in the early Christian Church. They were for 
him words of Jesus. “Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” “For 
what doth it profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul.” “He that loveth father and mother more than me is not worthy 
of me.” “The lilies of the field so clothed that even Solomon in all his 
glory was not so magnificent” (as is known, S.K. wrote a long discourse 
on this subject; he used the idea in Either/Or). “The Father which 
seeth in secret.” “For this cause shall a man leave his father and mother 
and cleave unto his wife.” “With God all things are possible.” And 
“whomsoever hath, to him shall be given.” There is in this collection 
of sayings no compendium of Jesus’ teachings. Many of the passages 
with which men today are familiar are notably absent. Yet two things 
are clear: on the one hand, that S. K. took the words of Jesus as guide- 
posts in that which he was writing; and on the other hand, that the 
words of Jesus he used bore upon the subjects with which he was dealing. 
It appears as though S.K. had found an authority to which he referred 
all questions which came to his mind, from whom he expected and 
found answers. 

Finally, the conscientious reader will find that in Either/Or, biblical 
truths become definitive ideas for S.K. They were the points from 
which S. K. started, germinal thoughts, as it were, and they are repeated 
again and again as if S.K. had pondered them at great length. Some 
are fundamental principles by which he interpreted life. Others appear 
to have been for him statements of what man might become. All of 
them are basic to the work he did, like the solid beams and girders 
hidden in a structure, which actually hold it up. “The faith that can 
remove mountains.” (I, 30). Such faith apparently offered a fascination 
for S.K. because he mentions it repeatedly. Yet, although he refers to 
it in one place as something that is perhaps never seen in life, it is obvious 
that he was deeply impressed with its possibility. Or there is the Bible 
teaching that the sins of the fathers are visited upon the children unto 
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the third and fourth generation (I, 122). S.K. used this principle on a 
number of occasions. With it as a starting point, he dealt with the 
problems of the tragic and of guilt. In each case he insisted upon the 
oneness or unity of the human family as over against the independence 
of the individual. Here he was opposing biblical teaching to the 
tendency of his age, a tendency which has by now developed into a wide- 
spread belief. It is indeed impressive, in light of the events of recent 
years which basically have been expressions of a conflict between those 
who would submerge the individual in a larger racial or national whole 
and those who would defend the autonomy of the individual, to re- 
member the way S.K. stood firmly on the biblical teaching which, in a 
sense, includes both ideas yet goes beyond them. Or again, S.K. used 
the parable of the prodigal son a number of times. He saw it for what 
it is, a story describing one aspect of the relationship between God and 
man. And while one cannot help but be surprised to find that parable 
used in the essay on “The Unhappiest Man,” (Vol. I), one nevertheless, 
and even in that case, sees that S.K. had gained knowledge through it. 
Volume II has to do with marriage, and of necessity has to treat of 
the relationship between the two sexes and the functions each performs 
in that relationship. In his discussion of these points, S.K. took the 
biblical teaching as correct and dealt with the attitude of his day in 
light of the Bible. Adam and Eve appear again and again; S.K. followed 
their story through and dwelt upon the points of emphasis that are in it. 
Nowhere did he even suggest the question which the present age had 
popularized: did Adam and Eve really exist? From his writing one 
would conclude that he never thought of that now common doubt. Yet 
actually that question has nothing to do with the matter which he 
had at hand. He was concerned with the marriage relationship, and 
with the contribution the respective partners made to it. And he found 
his concerns met in the biblical story. Into this same discussion he 
brought the famous Pauline passage, which present day man has at- 
tempted to argue away. The result is that in Either/Or there is a most 
profound disquisition on the subject of marriage, and it was written by 
one who did not himself enter that blessed estate. 


II 


What, then, are we to make of all this? We must repeat that this 
attempt at analysis and classification is entirely false to the way S.K. 
worked, and in a real sense it is something that he would have been the 
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first to denounce. Such an objective study of Either/Or as this tends to 
leave the impression that S.K. took quotations out of the Bible to use 
for his own purposes as though he would undergird his thoughts with 
biblical authority. Such was not the case, as we have tried to make clear. 
S.K. had lived so fully with the Bible that it had become part of him. 
Not only were its words and phrases part of his mental equipment, but 
the living reality portrayed in its pages had become a living reality for 
him. If we may say this in a way that is familiar to our age, the world 
of the Bible was S.K.’s world. That was where he lived. And he looked 
out upon the world of his time with eyes that were illumined by the light 
of the biblical world. He made a passing reference to his Bible knowl- 
edge at one point, as follows: “It may seem strange that I, whose duties 
leave so little time for study . . . should appear to be so well versed in 
the Holy Scriptures that I could apply for the final examination in 
theology” (II, 59). And perhaps a little later on in the same paragraph 
he gave us a clue, not only to the attitude he held toward the Bible but 
but also to the way in which he became so much a part of it. “I think 
one ought to be clear in one’s own mind about the important relation- 
ships of life, about which, by the way, one rarely hears anything very 
definite said in a sermon .. . so, when I cannot resort to church I have 
recourse to the Scriptures.” There is little doubt but that S.K. knew 
the Bible thoroughly; but any number of people can conceivably boast 
of this same achievement. Yet it is one thing to be able to have in 
mind large sections of the Bible and quite another thing to have been 
trained by the message in it. And while the reader of Either/Or may be 
impressed by the way in which one biblical passage after another came 
flowing from S.K.’s mind, he must be deeply touched by the way in 
which S.K. had understood the Bible and had tried to make its truths 
live. 

S.K. was clearly conscious of the distinction we have drawn between 
the man who knows the Bible and uses it for his own ends, and the man 
who allows the Bible to mold him until he comes to live in the world 
of the Bible. S.K. drew this distinction in the concluding section of the 
Postscript. “If a childish orthodoxy has cast a comic light upon Chris- 
tianity, so also has such Biblical interpretation, which by its deferential 
timidity inverts the proper relationship without being aware of it, and 
is not so anxious to understand the Bible as to be understood by it, not 
so anxious to understand a Biblical text as to get a Biblical text to appeal 
to....” (p. 534). And at this point he continued to present the situation 
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in detail. Such a distinction does have tremendous significance. If the 
Bible does contain God’s Word revealed to his people, then man is called 
upon to listen. Man may have his ideas and concepts, but they are 
subject to criticism and refutation by God’s Word; they are only to be 
held as true when their source is God’s Word. All the tortuous and 
anxious efforts man makes to discover in the Bible thoughts which he 
wants to have authenticated and elucidated are actually a direct contra- 
diction of the principle that the Bible is God’s Word. S.K. stood on 
one side of this distinction, not only as one who believed in the Bible, 
but as one who had made that belief a living experience, so that the 
Bible spoke to him with directness as a guide for him and with power 
as having authority in what he did. 


Ill 


In 1848, five years after the publication of Either/Or, S.K. wrote in 
his Journal, “Fundamentally, a reformation which did away with the 
Bible would now be just as valid as Luther’s doing away with the Pope. 
A little of that knowledge has gradually percolated to the simplest classes 
so that no one any longer reads the Bible humanly. As a result it does 
immeasurable harm; where life is concerned its existence is a fortifica- 
tion of excuses and escapes. Christendom has long been in need of a 
hero who, in fear and trembling before God, had the courage to forbid 
people to read the Bible. That is something quite as necessary as preach- 
ing against Christianity.” Six years later, August of 1854, just a little 
more than a year before his death, he again wrote in his Journal: “And 
all this foolery with Bible Societies distributing New Testaments by the 
millions, is supposed to be Christianity. No, I am tempted to make a 
different proposal to Christendom. Let us collect all the New Testaments 
there are in existence, let us carry them out to an open place or upon a 
mountain, and then, while we all kneel down, let someone address God 
in this fashion: Take this book back again; we men, such as we are 
now, are no good at dealing with a thing like this, it only makes us 
unhappy. My proposal is that like the inhabitants of Gadara we beseech 
Christ to ‘depart out of our coasts.’” And those words were written by 
a man whose life had been molded and formed by the Bible! One can 
parenthetically express the thought that S.K. would have used far 
stronger language to express exactly the same ideas in respect to the 
condition in our age as he did in his own. He saw that the Bible can and 
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does become a strong and terrible barrier between God and men. Men 
have the Book in their hands, they read its pages, quote its passages, 
and rest secure in the belief that they have heard God’s Word, when 
all they have done is to find confirmation for their own theories and 
support for their way of life. One sometimes wishes, as did S.K., that 
reading the Bible might be banned by fiat and that the Bible itself might 
be put on some universal forbidden list. But such a wish is not only 
foolish, it is also a questioning of God’s power. And doubtless S. K. knew 
this, even though he confided otherwise to his Journal. The answer 
lies, surely, in the fact that as the Bible is read, some there be who will 
read it as S.K. did, taking it seriously, allowing it to speak to them 
instead of they to it, living with it and in it, until they become as did 
he, people who hear God’s voice speaking through its pages. 
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XIX. The Book of Deuteronomy 


by LesTER J. KuyPER 


Tue Book of Deuteronomy is variously regarded by readers or students 
of the Bible. For the one having little more than a casual knowledge 
of the Bible, this book is the last of the first five books whose titles in 
our common version read the First, Second, etc., Book of Moses called 
Genesis, Exodus, etc. (Luther’s Bible omits the name entirely. For ex- 
ample, Deuteronomy is given as Das fiinfte Buch Moses.) Genesis and 
the first half of Exodus attract the interest of every Bible reader because 
of the historical narrative replete with life experiences common to all. 
However, as the reader goes into the second half of Exodus and proceeds 
further into Leviticus and Numbers, human interest stories are few, 
extremely few in some sections, and the bulk of the material concerns 
itself with laws and regulations for the religious, domestic, and national 
life of Israel. In the light of this background this reader makes short 
work of Deuteronomy for it too has a large section of laws and ordinances. 
All this produces a waning interest in the book, and as a collection of laws 
which Moses gave to Israel shortly before they entered Canaan, it ap- 
pears to have little relevance for our time. 

Another kind of reader is the student who has become aware of the 
critical researches about this book since the days of De Wette (1805) 
who regarded it as written by reformers during the reign of Josiah 
(621 B.C.). From that time to the present, intensive researches have 
been made to find the age in Israel’s history in which Deuteronomy 
could fit. As the student follows the argument and counter-argument, 
he regards the book as a focal point for establishing sources and dates in 
Old Testament criticism. 

All this in a large measure may account for the indifference to and 
lack of study of Deuteronomy by teachers and ministers. There is need, 
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therefore, that we turn to this book for the enrichment of our faith and 
practice even as it was used by prophets and historians in Israel and 
especially by our Lord in his ministry. The purpose of this article will 
be realized if the reader will study Deuteronomy for his own growth in 
the knowledge of God and of the Christian life. 


AUTHORSHIP AND DATE 


The Christian church took over the tradition of Mosaic authorship of 
the Pentateuch from Judaism which stated that Moses wrote his book 
(the Torah) and the section of Balaam and Job; Joshua wrote his book 
and eight verses in the Torah (Babylonian Talmud, Baba Bathra, 14 b). 
Since the days of Jean Astruc (1753) however, this tradition has been 
challenged with the interesting phenomena that the “assured results” of 
one school of criticism are regarded, in another school, as inconclusive 
or determined by apriorisms. Nowhere are these phenomena more 
evident than in the studies made in Deuteronomy. 

Biblical criticism rightly endeavors to establish the date of a book by 
its relevance to Israel’s history. Deuteronomy records the farewell ad- 
dresses of Moses together with a body of laws which were delivered on 
the entrance into Canaan. The book closes with an appendix containing 
the song of Moses, his blessing, and an account of his death. Several 
scholars do not regard the book to be relevant to this time because the 
lofty plane of theology and ethics are too advanced for this period of 
Israel’s life and because the laws presuppose a settled agricultural com- 
munity rather than a nomadic society. The chief criterion for a post- 
Mosaic date, however, is the centralization of the cult as enjoined in 
Chapter 12:1-14. Centralization of worship in Jerusalem was the 
prominent feature of the reformation under King Josiah (621 B.C., 
II Kings 22, 23) which has led many scholars to state that Deuteronomy 
was the book of the law discovered in the temple. This suggestion was 
made as early as some of the Church fathers.’ Since the time of De Wette 

(1805) the widely accepted date for Deuteronomy has been sometime 
before the Josianic reform.” 





1. Athanasius, “Epistle to Marcellus,” in Migne Patrologia Graeca 27, 3, 44. Chrysostom, 
“Homily on Matthew IX,” MPG 57, 181; “Homily on I Cor. VII,” MPG 61, 58. Jerome 
“Against Jovinianus,” MPL (atina) 23, 227; “Commentary on Ezekiel,” (1:1) MPL 25, 17. 

2. How much before the reform the date should be is not certain. Dates range from the reign 
of Hezekiah (725-686 B.C.) to a period immediately prior to 621 B.C. Cf. S. R. Driver, 
Introduction to the Old Testament, pp. 86f. G. A. Smith, The Book of Deuteronomy, pp. xcix ff. 
G. Dahl, Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. XLVII, p. 362, n. 12. 
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Even though an impressive array of scholars embraced the above 
position, a post-exilic date for Deuteronomy has been advanced by 
scholars beginning shortly after De Wette. This theory has been cham- 
pioned in more recent times by R. H. Kennett, G. R. Berry, and G. 
Holscher. The main tenor of the argument against the pre-exilic date 
is that the Deuteronomic code is impractical for the Josianic reform. 
Reformers, whether they be the writers of the laws or the ones to enforce 
them, must have reason to believe that proposed reforms are workable. 
The laws in Deuteronomy, it is contended, are hardly workable in Josiah’s 
time. Deuteronomy cannot be regarded as the cause of the reform, but 
the result. These results were collected by priests in exile and written 
up as the model for the new state of those coming back to Judah from 
exile. This school of research has produced one rather clear result, clear 
at least to this writer, namely, Deuteronomy is not too relevant for the 
Josianic reformation. However, it is also obvious that pious priests draw- 
ing up laws for the ideal state completely defy any setting of dates. 

Another date since the researches of Kennett and Hdlscher has been 
advocated by A. C. Welch of Scotland and Th. Oestreicher of Germany. 
Independently each of these scholars discovered that the original Deute- 
ronomy is not concerned with cult unity but with cult purity (not Kul- 
teinheit but Kultreinheit). The common rendering of 12:13f., “Take 
heed to thyself that thou offer not thy burnt offerings in every place thou 
seest, but in the place which Jehovah shall choose in one of thy tribes,” 
has been changed to “. . . but in any place which Jehovah shall choose 
in any one of thy tribes.” This translation is defended by Welch, who 
insists that, if one is freed from the “centralization” bias, then Deute- 
ronomy fits into the times of Samuel and the early monarchy when 
Jahwism was being established in the various tribal centers surrounded 
by Baalism.? However, it cannot be denied that verses in Chapter 12: 1-7 
favor centralization of worship which according to Welch must be re- 
garded as a later addition by the historian of Kings who used the expres- 
sion, “to choose from all of your (Israel’s) tribes,” to describe Jerusalem 
when the temple was built.* 

G. von Rad, in his Deuteronomium-Studien has endorsed Welch’s 
conclusion in determining that the original Deuteronomy is to be found 
in North Israel, closely related to the Shechem amphyctyony-tradition 


3. JBL, Vol. XLVIII, pp.291ff. Cf. also Th. Ocestreicher, Das Deuteronomische Grundgesetz, 
pp. 103ff. Prof. G. Ch. Aalders in A Short Introduction to the Pentateuch, pp. 72-81, presents 
an extensive attack on “centralization.” 

4. Zeitschrift fiir die Alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, 1925, pp. 250-255. 
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in Chapter 27. According to von Rad, the centralization factor is secon- 
dary, and the primary purpose of the book is the reform program by the 
Levites to establish a pure Jahwism tor which purpose the “holy war” 
is used. The spiritual-prophetic factors hark back to Moses as the 
prophet par excellence, and it is through this kind of reform group in 
Israel’s early history that the tradition of Mosaic addresses would be 
preserved and promoted for it is hardly possible that the later prophets 
would be the original carriers of the specific Mosaic tradition. 

What is the conclusion of the matter? (Incidentally, it may be ob- 
served that hypotheses and theories, first advanced cautiously and diffi- 
dently, often congeal into dogmas. Further, the conclusions of one 
school are not convincing to another and vice versa. One is charged with 
using the data cavalierly ; another with being blinded by presuppositions. ) 
Since our book describes Moses as the preacher and teacher, I am 
minded to believe that much of the material comes from the great leader 
of Israel. Scholars of recent times are ascribing greater historical stature 
to Moses than in Wellhausen’s time and are ready to set monotheism 
and its related teachings as coming from Moses.° It is hardly necessary 
to hold that Deuteronomy is the ipsissima verba of the lawgiver. How- 
ever, one may believe that a substantial portion, especially of the ad- 
dresses, records his farewell words to Israel. As for the corpus of laws, 
it would appear that the basic Mosaic code was set up as the center to 
which were added the decisions of judges and the elaborations of reform 
groups who applied the law to the Sitz im Leben. All this seems possible 
in a time when Israel’s national life was still fluid and when Jahwism 
was displacing Baalism. This would lead one to select the times of 
Samuel and the early monarchy when Mosaic tradition took its Deute- 
ronomic form. 

OUTLINE OF CONTENTS 


Every study of a book of the Bible ought to have a section in which 
the entire book can be viewed in one glance. The total perspective should 
be envisioned as a guide to the study of the various parts. The following 
is a compact outline of the material we have in Deuteronomy. 


1:1-5. Introduction giving time and place of addresses. 

1:6-4:40. Moses’ first address. The first part is a historical retrospect which re- 
lates the journey from Horeb to Moab. The second is an earnest plea that the nation 
will remain faithful to Jahweh. 

5. Cf. G. E. Wright, The Old Testament against Its Background, pp. 29f., 57f.; W. F. 


Albright, From the Stone Age to Christianity, pp. 196-207. Defenses for Mosaic authorship are 
given by Griffiths, Orr, Troelstra, Bissell, and Wiener in works given in bibliography. 
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4:41-43. Appointment of three cities of refuge in trans-Jordania. 
4:44-49. Introduction to the second address. 
5:1-11:32. Moses’ second address. The drawing up of the covenant and the 
giving of the ten commandments at Horeb are recalled. An exposition of the first 
commandment follows with exhortations that Israel will remain faithful to the one 
true God. 

12:1-26:19. Code of laws. Civil and ceremonial laws are given by which Israel 
may demonstrate her loyalty to Jahweh. 

27:1-26. Instruction and ceremony for accepting the law when Israel comes into 
the promised land. 

28:1-68. The blessings of obedience and the curses for disobedience. 

29:1-30:20. Moses’ third address. Israel is urged to obey lest calamity come on 
them. Should Israel lapse, restoration can be won by repentance. Choice must be 
made between life and death. 

31:1-29. Moses’ farewell, appointment of Joshua, and giving of the law to the 
Levites. 
31:30-32:52. The song of Moses. 
33:1-29. The blessing of Moses. 
34:1-12. The death of Moses. 


THEOLOGY 


To discuss the theology of Deuteronomy, we need to take our start at 
its central declaration of faith, “Hear, O Israel: the Lord our God is 
one Lord” (6:4). This has become known as the Shema’, so called 
because this is the first word of the Hebrew text. Judaism has used this 
passage with the context as its declaration of faith. The evangelist Mark 
recorded Jesus’ quoting it together with the following verse (12: 20f.). 
Here one finds the most succinct, yet profound utterance about God in 
the whole Bible. From this point as from the sun all radiance of the 
Lord God of Israel shines forth. 


The Masoretic text (6:4) contains two large letters (’ayin and daleth) which the 
Jewish teachers declared were for a guard against errors in copying and pronouncing. 
These letters put together (ed) mean witness which has been given the interpretation 
that Israel is to be God’s witness (Isa. 43:10; 44:8) ; but if not, God will be a quick 
witness against them. (Jer. 11:7, 29-23; Mic. 1:2; Mal. 3:5). Taken separately the 
daleth, the numerical value of four, indicates the Lord is the one God in the four 
quarters of the earth and the ’ayin is the seventy nations who are summoned to hear 
(Isa. 94:1) .6 

The decalogue was recited at one time in synagogue services, but was later dropped 
because of its use by Christians. However, soon Rabbis devised ways of finding that 
the decalogue was embodied in the Shema’.’ 





6. C. Taylor, Sayings of The Jewish Fathers (Cambridge: 1877), p. 131. 
7. Ibid., pp. 132f. 
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The Shema’ has been variously translated. The earliest, given by the 
Septuagint and followed by the Vulgate, renders it even as we have it in 
the Authorized and American Standard Versions, “Hear O Israel: the 
Lord our God is one Lord.” Three other translations may be allowed. 
These are given in the margins of both the English and the American 
versions: (1) “Jehovah our God, Jehovah is one”; (2) “Jehovah is our 
God, Jehovah is one”; (3) “Jehovah our God is Jehovah alone.” These, 
as George Adam Smith asserts,® resolve into two concepts: The unity of 
God in that he is one, and the uniqueness of God in that he is God alone. 

Which of the above translations and what consequent interpretations 
can be adopted have been matters greatly debated by Old Testament 
scholars. The most common translation, as given in the Authorized 
Version, calls attention to Jahweh (The Lord) as being one, although 
this proper name hardly admits the epithet “one” since no other god 
is known bearing that name. If, however, the unity of God is intended, 
it speaks an important article of faith in a world in which many gods 
and goddesses were commonly worshiped. For Israel, this utterance 
would forever and finally declare that their God was one. This is a con- 
crete expression, rather than an abstract philosophical formula, that 
the God of Israel was not appearing polytheistically in various forms, 
nor was he to be syncretized with the gods of other peoples, a practice 
so common even in ancient Israel. 

The wonder of the Old Testament is the steady persistent witness that 
God is not many, but one. Elohim (God), a divine name among Israel’s 
neighbors, is the common name for God in the Old Testament. It is 
plural in number and most certainly would have been avoided by us lest 
there be any taint of polytheism in the monotheistic Scripture. However, 
the writers of the Bible were most careful in the use of Elohim, for in 
the approximate 2,000 times it appears, it is used with predicates and 
adjectives singular in number.’ When, however, this name is used for 
pagan gods plural predicates and adjectives appear. The Old Testa- 
ment, therefore, presents a remarkable testimony for the one God. 

For us with a background of many generations of teaching and tradi- 
tion this doctrine of one God has lost some of its pristine wonder and 
majesty. To appreciate the monotheistic faith in ancient Israel we 
should remember that there is no record of the worship of one God in 





8. The Book of Deuteronomy, p. 98. 


9. Eleven exceptions are noted by L. Kéhler in Theologie des Alten Testaments, (Tiibingen: 
Mohr, 1936), p. 18. 
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the Near East of that period and that the best expressions of thought 
never established monotheism. To observe that Israel’s faith stood in 
sharp contrast to the many faiths especially on this point is to describe 
a historical phenomenon that belief in a supernatural revelation only 
can explain. If for no other reason, this would be ample warrant to 
believe that this was God’s Word committed to Israel through Moses 
and the prophets. 

The Shema’, as translated in (3) above, declares the uniqueness of 
God in that he is God alone. Both S. R. Driver’® and A. Dillmann" 
observe that *echadh does not yield this sense for which lebhaddo is the 
common word (cf. II Kings 19:15; Ps. 86:10). It is necessary, there- 
fore, to ascribe to ’echadh, “one,” an unnatural sense. However, the 
interpretation that Jahweh is the only God serves as a proper introduc- 
tion to the command in the following verse that the devout Israelite must 
love God. This hardly could be unless he were one God. 

As one reflects on the two concepts, the unity and the uniqueness of 
God, a close relationship between them can readily be observed. For 
Israel to worship only one God in a setting of many gods is outstanding 
and unique; and for Moses to teach that God is one is to present a 
unique God. In other words, to confess and to teach the oneness of God 
is a unique worship of a unique God. 

In other passages this theme is elaborated and given clear articulation. 
“Unto thee it was showed, that thou mightest know that Jehovah he is 
God; thcre is none else besides him. . .. Know therefore this day, and 
lay it to thy heart, that Jehovah he is God in heaven above and upon 
the earth beneath; there is none else” (4:35, 39). This declaration is 
based upon the events of Israel’s recent history, events unsurpassed in 
wonder during any period of history (vs. 32). The deliverance of Israel, 
a weak people, from mighty Egypt, the wonder of God speaking to them, 
and the driving out of the powerful Canaanite nations to give their land 


for an inheritance to Israel (vss. 33, 34, 38) can but produce one con- 
clusion that “Jahweh he is God, there is none else besides him.” This is 
not a conclusion reached by speculations of philosophy, but by a common 
sense interpretation of history. Let Israel, therefore, keep it in their 
heart that their blessed destiny is to worship the one true and faithful 
God (7:9; 10:17). 

One can hardly refrain from relating the uniqueness of the Old Testa- 
ment faith to the gospel of salvation as it is consummated in Jesus Christ. 


10. A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Deuteronomy,,.pp. 8off. 
11. Die Biicher Numeri, Deuteronomium und Fosua, p. 269. 
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The early Christians were thoroughly imbued with all the claims of the 
Old Testament and its message, yet they declared that the God of Israel 
had in a most wondrous manner revealed his love through the death of 
his Son. This became the unique message apart from which there was 
no salvation. This message was vouchsafed to the church for a witness 
to the world. Without this unique message the church has no mission; 
with it the church becomes the channel of grace to the world. 


OTHER Gops 


To maintain a pure Jahwism amidst the many gods of their neighbors 
was Israel’s greatest task. This is a dominant purpose in Deuteronomy. 
How was this to be accomplished and how maintained? 

First of all, Israel was to destroy with thoroughness every altar, every 
pillar, or symbol of pagan worship. Even the metal that might be sal- 
vaged was to be destroyed, for any contact with paganism would place 
the individual under the ban (cherem), which meant complete ostracism 
(7:25f.). The prophet, the relative, or the community that seduced 
people to worship other gods was to have no pity, but each and all were 
to be thoroughly destroyed (Chapter 13). The nations of Canaan were 
to be exterminated, no covenants were to be made, and no marriages 
with them were to be allowed, for there must be no temptation to worship 
other gods. Let Israel also remember that when they lapse into apostasy, 
then their fate will be that which befell the nations that worship these 
false gods. 

Why should there be this intense feeling against other gods and the 
peoples worshiping them? Deuteronomy tells us that Jahweh is a jealous 
God who demands the undivided loyalty and devotion of his people 
(4:24, 5:9). Since Jahweh is the only true God and beside him there is 
no other god, then any worship or devotion given to a false god or 
“no-god” (32:21) is both an affront to God and a denial of Israel’s basic 
faith. The honor of Israel’s God must never be challenged. Moreover, 
the wickedness closely associated with the pagan cults must never take 
hold in Israel for it is because of that wickedness that God is driving out 
these nations (9:4f.). Therefore, let Israel maintain a pure worship 
of the true God and never lapse into the immoralities of their neighbors. 

Does the reference to other gods imply belief in their reality? The = 
question must be answered from the practical point of view rather than © 
from the philosophical, for it is in the realm of contact with the other 
gods of the nations that Deuteronomy was written. The reality of shrines, 
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altars, and symbols was all about Israel. Worshipers appeared at these 
places to make their sacrifices. Priests officiated for these worshipers. 
All this was intensely real. However, Jahweh was supreme over all gods, 
“he is God of gods, and Lord of lords” (10:17). He is supreme to this 
remarkable degree that God has allotted to peoples these lower deities. 
Israel is not to worship “the sun and the moon and the stars . . . which 
Jehovah thy God hath allotted unto all the peoples under the whole 
heaven” (4:19). These gods of other nations God has not allotted to 
Israel (29:26). Worship, which is a normal function for mankind, falls 
under the providence of God. Even false religions are taken up in this 
world plan of God. This statement (rather startling) is to evidence the 
supreme rule of God. To allow pagan worship beyond the realm of 
God’s sovereignty would make God less than he is. In the light of this 
background we may believe that Jahweh the God of Israel was the only 
real God. We may, at this point, adduce St. Paul’s distinction, which is 
the practical distinction we now make in our referring to the gods of 
other religions. “For though there be those that are called gods, whether 
in heaven or on earth; as there are gods many, and lords many; yet for us 
[italics mine] there is one God” (I Cor. 8:5f.). 























































IsRAEL’s RELATIONSHIP TO JAHWEH 





































. The great Shema’ declares that Jahweh is our God; that is, the God of 
gods and the Lord of lords has a particular relationship with Israel. To 

“ understand this relationship is to have the Christian concept of the bond 

* that exists between Christ and his church, for the New Testament 

: writers go back to the Old Testament and in particular to Deuteronomy 

. for the terminology to describe that bond. 

= Israel became God’s people because God chose them. This is a well- 

‘ established teaching of the Book. Let us observe a few references. 

~ Jehovah thy God hath chosen thee to be a people for his own possession, above all 

- the peoples that are upon the face of the earth (7:6). 

ip And because he loved thy fathers, therefore he chose their seed after them, and 

os brought thee out with his presence, with his great power out of Egypt (4:37). 

he Only Jehovah had a delight in thy fathers to love them, and he chose their seed 
after them, even you above all peoples, as at this day (10:15). 

ve For thou art a holy people unto Jehovah thy God, and Jehovah hath chosen thee 


to be a people for his own possession, above all the peoples that are upon the face of 
the earth (14:2). . 
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What prompted this choice? It was not the power nor the prestige 
of Israel (7:7). Had that been the consideration, the kingdoms of the 
Nile or of the Mesopotamian valley would have had priority. It was not 
some particularly quality within Israel. The motivation is within God 
and it is his Love. Because Jahweh loves Israel, therefore he chooses 
them (7:8). This love was also manifested to the fathers, and because 
of this love he now chooses his people Israel (4:37). Here we have the 
New Testament doctrine of the love of God clearly outlined in the 
redemption of Israel from bondage and in making them a people of 
God. Here is a demonstration of love for the unlovely, for little of 
gratitude and love for God their Saviour did Israel manifest. One can 
hardly refrain from the New Testament parallel as given by Paul that 
God demonstrates his love toward us in that Christ died for us while 
we were yet sinners; or by John that, “Herein is love, not that we loved 
God, but that he loved us.” 

Moses also calls attention to the oath or promise that God had made 

to the fathers. Why did the Lord choose Israel? “Because Jehovah 
loveth you and because he would keep the oath which he sware to your 
fathers, hath Jehovah brought you out with a mighty hand, and re- 
deemed you out of the house of bondage, from the hand of Pharaoh king 
of Egypt” (7:8). Frequently we are reminded that God had made his 
oath and never could it be thought possible that God would abandon 
his word. Herein one catches the mighty perspective of God’s plan. The 
program of making Israel a nation was the fulfillment of God’s great 
design started and promised centuries before. The dreary wandering 
and struggle through the wilderness and the entering the land of promise 
were more than accidental events flitting across the stage of history. Israel 
was the chosen earthen vessel that should hold, carry, and hand on the 
purpose which God had instituted ages before. Since God would not 
allow his purpose to falter, since God had a great stake in the promotion 
of that kingdom once begun, and since God foresaw unborn millions who 
would be the beneficiaries of the purpose, he chose Israel. Oh Israel! 
Moses pleads, awake to your high and holy privilege for the eternal 
purposes of God are to be incarnated in you; O Israel! remember that 
the destiny of unborn generations, the welfare and salvation of centuries 
and millennia are now being embodied within you. O Israel! do not 
falter, do not turn back, for your failure will bring immeasurable loss 
and despair to the peoples of the world. 

The New Testament writers pick up the plan and purpose of God’s 
redemption and declare its fulfillment in Jesus Christ. More than that, 
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for now the church is the Israel of God and likewise becomes the channel 
through which the eternal purposes of God’s salvation flow. So too, let 
the exhortation of Moses awaken the church to her holy purpose in this 
and every generation, for even now God chooses the church and every 
believer to accomplish his oath and promise made in ages past, to be 
the purveyor of the gospel to the solemn present, and to hand down to 
generations unnumbered and unknown the riches of God’s eternal grace 
in Jesus Christ. 

It is noteworthy to observe that because of Jahweh’s choice, Israel is 
declared to be a Holy People. The basic concept of holy, gadosh, is 
separateness. The people are to be set apart from the evil environment 
and they are to be dedicated to the supreme service of God. Israel shall 
have no traffic with the pagan cultures of Canaan, they shall not indulge 
in any of the ceremonies of the foreign religions, nor shall they partici- 
pate in the attending immoral customs (7:5f., 14:1f., 21). In this 
condition of holiness an intimate bond is established between Jahweh 
and Israel, for Jahweh will be to Israel for God and Israel shall be to 
Jahweh for people (26: 17-19) ; and in this relationship of holiness Israel 
would be inviolable (28: 7-9, cf. Jer. 2:3). In the light of these references 
Israel becomes the Holy People not because of inherent right or merit, 
but by a declaration of God. Here we are confronted with a divine 
mystery, the mystery of election by which God’s grace manifests itself 
in choosing Israel to be his Holy Nation.” 

Two interesting words describe the worth or value Israel has come 
to have in the thought of God. The first is the word inheritance, nachala, 
which in this instance declares that Israel is Jahweh’s inheritance (4:22; 
9:26, 29; 32:9). This word is largely used to describe the land of 
Canaan which Jahweh is giving to Israel as their inheritance. However, 
in the above instances and throughout the Old Testament God considers 
Israel his inheritance. This thought is further amplified by the use of 
a second word “peculiar people,” ’am segulla (7:6, 14:2, 26:18). 
“Peculiar” must here be understood in its basic Latin sense derived from 
peculium which is a technical term denoting the private possession which 
a slave or child might possess. The Hebrew word segulla is used for the 
private treasures belonging to kings (I Chron. 29:3; Eccl. 2:8). Here it is 
clear that Israel has become God’s prized possession above all the 
nations of the earth. We noted above that Israel was not chosen because 





12. G. von Rad in Das Gottesvolk im Deuteronomium, pp. 24ff. makes this a point of 
emphasis, i 
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of their intrinsic worth, for they were least among the nations of the 
earth, and let it be said that they never attained to world prominence. 
Yet here and elsewhere Israel is declared to be Jahweh’s inheritance and 
his prized possession. What brought about the great change in value? 
God’s revelation has been entrusted to this nation so that now Israel is 
more than a federation of tribes occupying land in ancient times; for 
they are the vessel in which God has placed the salvation of the world. 

This is the thought that the New Testament writers were quick to 
use in declaring the worth of the church before God. In fact, the church 
is also called God’s prized possession (I Pet. 2:9, Titus 2:14, Eph. 1:14), 
the very word used in our book (cf. also Exod. 19:5, Mal. 3:17, Ps. 135: 
4). This wonder that Israel or any people of the world can become the 
prized possession of God enraptured the souls of prophets and apostles. 
And the wonder has not ceased as through the preaching of the gospel 
God chooses peoples and individuals to be his inheritance, his peculiar 
people. 

One should not leave this subject of relationship without referring to 
the father-son bond that exists between Israel and their God. The terms 
of the relationship are more often given as the king-people or the master- 
servant bond. Therefore it is the more unique to read that “. . . thou hast 
seen how that Jehovah thy God bear thee, as a man doth bear his son, 
in all the way that ye went, until ye came unto this place” (1:31). In 
this tender relationship Jahweh is the father that disciplines or in- 
structs his son. “And thou shalt consider in thy heart that, as a man 
chasteneth his son, so Jehovah, thy God, chasteneth thee” (8:5). The 
experiences of the wilderness wandering were designed by the Father- 
God to impart spiritual and moral lessons so that Israel might know true 
devotion to the law of God. As sons, all of Israel are to refrain from 
practicing the heathen customs, such as mourning for the dead, for the 
true son would honor and respect his father in all his conduct (14: 1ff.). 
Certainly here we have the foundation of the tender relationship that 
finds expression in the Psalter, “Like as a father pitieth his children, so 
Jehovah pitieth them that fear him” (103:13), or in the prayer our 
Lord taught us, “Our Father who art in heaven” (Matt. 6:9).” 


IsRAEL’s RESPONSE 


The declaration of Israel’s faith in the Shema’ is followed immediately 
by the response Israel should make. “Thou shalt love Jehovah thy God 





13. Cf. especially Exod._4:22, Hos. 11:1, Jer. 1:9, 20. An interesting study of God-Israel 
relationship is given by Prof. G. E. Wright in “The Terminology of Old Testament Religion 
and Its Significance,” Journal of Near Eastern Studies, Vol. I, October 1942, pp. 404-414. 
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with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy might” (6:5). 
This requires a response from the whole self, from the inner springs of 
life. It cuts away all mere formality and ceremony. So complete and 
final is this statement of worship that our Lord himself selected it as 
the “great and first commandment” (Matt. 22:37f.). 

Moreover, we discover that Moses proposes a question and answer 
technique, much like a catechism, on the subject of Israel’s proper 
response to God. “And now, Israel, what doth Jehovah thy God require 
of thee, but to fear Jehovah thy God, to walk in all his ways, and to love 
him, and to serve Jehovah thy God with all thy heart and with all thy 
soul” (10:12). The four verbs cover the entire range of one’s response 
to the overtures of God’s love. To fear is to have reverence and honor 
for God. To walk is to emulate God in all matters of conduct and human 
relationships. To love is to have the hidden affections and emotions 
dedicated to God. And to serve is to engage in the acts of worship which 
are outlined in our book. This is the response God requires. It is not 
burdensome or arduous, it is within the power of any Israelite who ap- 
pears in humility before the Lord of lords and the God of gods (10: 16f.). 

If in the future Israel fails or refuses to love and serve Jahweh their 
God, then God’s judgments shall come upon them and all the favors 
now in prospect will be taken away from them. Disobedience and apos- 
tasy will result in grave disasters or in the disgrace of exile. In other 
words, God’s special favor in no wise may be regarded as immunity 
against punishment in the event of moral or spiritual declension (4:25- 
27, 6:14f., 8: 10f.). 

These data in Deuteronomy offer an important and interesting balance 
for our knowledge of God. Carl Steuernagel’* has called attention to 
two elements in God’s relationship to Israel. The deliverance of Israel 
from Egypt and the possessing of the promised land are expressions of 
God’s faithfulness to his covenant. However, if God were controlled 
entirely by faithfulness to the covenant, then his moral character would 
be called in question. Therefore it is that God punishes the sins of his 
people to such extent that regard for the covenant is set aside. In con- 
trast, proper response by his people in ethics and worship is a guarantee 
of God’s favor and faithfulness. This demonstrates clearly that God is 
a moral being. On the other hand, if God were merely the incarnation 
of ethics to prosper all good and to destroy all evil, then the reward 
principle for right living would be established and self-righteousness 


14. Die Entstehung des deuteronomischen Gesetzes, pp. f22ff, 
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would become imminent. Then there would be no occasion for divine 
grace, for God would govern according to a merit system. In that case, 
since we know of what sinful disposition Israel was, they soon would be 
dropped from God’s program. However, these apparently exclusive 
concepts, God’s faithfulness to his covenant and his moral character, 
are preserved in harmonious balance throughout our book. 

A corollary to this may be observed in Israel’s conduct before God. 
Since God is a moral being, Israel is to live righteously. They are con- 
stantly confronted with the moral demands of God. “This do and ye 
shall live.” Under no circumstances can they indulge in sinful practice 
on the pretext of being the chosen people. However, in times of success 
and prosperity Israel is never to manifest self-righteous pride, for pros- 
perity as well as the possession of the land occurs because of God’s favor 
to Israel (8:18, 9:4-6). “Even so ye also, when ye shall have done all 
the things that are commanded you, say, we are unprofitable servants; 
we have done that which it was our duty to do” (Luke 17:10). 


Gop AND History 


The prophets and psalmists in ancient Israel were devout teachers of 
history. Even so in Deuteronomy history, primarily of Israel, becomes 
an important factor of the book. It is significant to note that the com- 
mand to keep the Sabbath is to commemorate the deliverance from 
Egypt (5:15), which is an interesting difference from the Exodus deca- 
logue in which the creation of the world is commemorated (20:11). 
Each Sabbath all the people are to recall the historical event of Israel’s 
national birth. In presenting his first fruits to the priest before Jahweh 
the individual worshiper is likewise required to recite a liturgy of his- 
torical import. 

A Syrian ready to perish was my father; and he went down into Egypt, and 
sojourned there few in number; and he became there a nation, great, mighty and 
populous. And the Egyptians dealt ill with us and afflicted us, and laid upon us hard 
bondage: and we cried unto Jehovah, the God of our fathers, and Jehovah heard 
our voice, and saw our affliction, and our toil, and our oppression; and Jehovah 
brought us forth out of Egypt with a mighty hand, and with an outstretched hand. ... 
And now, behold, I have brought the first of the fruit of the ground, which thou, 
O Jehovah, hast given me (26:5-10). 


This passage and the Sabbath command are examples to indicate that 
the worshiper was being taught that Jahweh, the God of Israel, was 
Lord of history. 
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Israel confessed Jahweh as God of history for didactic purposes. The 
not infrequent reminders of God’s delivering Israel from bondage are 
to awaken compassion and concern for the less favored classes, such as 
the slave or the stranger (5:14f., 15:19ff., 16: 11f., 24:17f., 21f.). The 
liturgy cited above for the offering of the first fruit was to incite the 
worshiper’s gratitude not merely for the prospect of harvest but especially 
for the divine control of history that made this land his cherished posses- 
sion. The many years of wilderness wandering resulted from the nation’s 
rebellion against Jahweh’s command to conquer the Amorites from 
Kadesh-Barnea (1:19-36). A hasty and superficial repentence that 
induced the people to go up against the Amorites ended in a humiliating 
defeat (vss. 41-45). The peaceful passage through Seir and through 
Moab was to preserve this land as possessions for the Children of Esau 
and of Lot, tribes related to Israel (2:5, 9, 19). However, the campaign 
against Sihon, king of Heshbon, was instigated because Jahweh had 
hardened the king’s heart (2:30), which placed God’s providence and 
control in every event, even in the obstinacy of the enemy (cf. Exod. 4:21; 
7:33; 10:1, 27; 14:4, 8; Jos. 11:20; I Kings 12:15). Israel was assured 
that God would drive out the strong Canaanites not because of Israel’s 
righteousness but because of the wickedness of those nations (9:5, 18: 
12). The moral and social standards even of pagan nations were brought 
before the bar of God’s judgment. The course of Israel’s history Jahweh 
promised to direct according to the nation’s obedience or disobedience, 
which would bring either national strength or national disaster (4:25ff., 
28:1f., 25ff.). In this brief sketch one is impressed by the profound con- 
cept of God’s direction of all history for the promotion of his kingdom.” 


SIN AND REPENTENCE 


Israel’s main purpose was to ascribe all worship to the one true God 
and to establish justice and mercy in all areas of life. Any departure 
from this purpose was sin. Sin, therefore, can manifest itself in two 
ways: in the worship of other gods, and in social injustices or im- 
moralities. 

A common word for sin is abomination, to’ebha. The verbal root of 
this word has the idea of abhorrence or loathsomeness so that these sins 





15. An interesting discussion on the problem of providence and freedom is given by 
W. Eichrodt in Theologie des Alten Testaments, II Teil, pp. 93-95. 

16. Cf. A. R. Hulst, Het Karakter van den Cultus in Deuteronomium, pp. 76-89. The im- 
portance of history in Israel’s faith is well given by G. E. Wright in The Old Testament against 
Its Environment, pp. 42ff. . 
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are detestable in the sight of God. The graven image is an abomination 
before God. Therefore Israel shall destroy the images of all nations they 
conquer in Canaan (7:25f.). The forms and practices of worship which 
these nations use at their shrines are not to be incorporated by Israel in 
their worship of Jahweh “for even their sons and their daughters do they 
burn in the fire to their gods” (12:31). Following this warning severe 
admonitions against seductions to worship other gods are given with the 
stern injunction that the prophet, the relative, or close friend, or the 
community shall be put to death so that Israel would not allow the 
abominations of their neighbors to be in their midst (Chapter 13). The 
practices of divination, augury, sorcery, and necromancy are also an 
abomination to Jahweh. It is because of these practices that Jahweh is 
driving out these nations. Let Israel, therefore, take heed not to consult 
these familiar spirits(18:9-14), but rather let them listen to the prophet 
that Jahweh their God shall raise up to speak the words of God to the 
people (vss. 15-19). All this declares that any worship of other gods or 
any syncretizing of Baalism with Jahwism was a grave evil. “Thou shalt 
fear Jehovah thy God; and him shalt thou serve” (6:13). This is the 
answer Jesus used to meet the temptation to worship the devil (Matt. 
4:10, Luke 4:8), and it remains the answer to temptations to worship 
any other than the Lord God. 

Sins may also be committed in social life. The most important center 
of the nation was the family. The fifth command enjoins proper respect 
for father and mother (5:16). If parents have a stubborn and rebellious 
son who refuses to obey after much chastening and disciplining, he then 
is brought to trial and, if found guilty, is stoned to death, that this evil 
may be removed from their midst (21:18-21). So also anyone is cursed 
who makes light of his father or his mother (27:16). Sin such as 
adultery which is committed against the chastity of the home and against 
the purity of character is to be punished by death (22:22-24). The 
character and good name of a damsel are not to be abused (vss. 25-27). 
In this section (22:13-29) one observes a profound respect for the 
decency of the family which must be carefully preserved. 

Another type of social sin is disregard for and oppression of the poor. 
To combat perpetual pauperism the creditor was to cancel all debts 
every seventh year (15:1f.). These debts were contracted by the poor 
who appealed to their more affluent neighbors for “cost-of-living” loans, 
which were collectible until the seventh year, the year of release. If, 
however, the year of release was at hand, it became very difficult for 
the poor man to get help from his wealthy neighbor. And if that poor 
man should cry to Jahweh, then it will be a sin to the one who refused 
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to offer help (15:9). In other words to withhold needed provisions for 
the poor was a sin before God. 

Throughout our book consideration for the oppressed classes was 
greatly commended to the generosity of the rich. The widow, the 
fatherless, the hired servant, or the stranger was to be remembered in 
times of harvest. Never must the wages be held back from the hired 
servant, nor must the pledge be kept from the poor man during the 
night (24:10ff.). Let Israel remember their poverty and oppression 
in Egypt and give liberally to the needy about them (15:15, 24:18). 

Israel fell far short of the ideal nation that God had intended them 
to be. Admonitions against various sins did not keep them from com- 
mitting the evils which would bring the punishment of God upon his 
people. However, even though disobedience brought national disgrace 
and disaster, yet the way of return to God would always be open. God 
will send affliction upon his erring children that they may be brought 
to repentance. Israel shall become thoroughly dissatisfied with the 
worship of gods who can give no help. They shall then remember the 
Lord their God. Then they shall return to God and search for him with 
all their heart and with all their soul and they shall find him (4:27-30). 
This speaks of a sincere repentance which stems from the inner self. 
Once, Moses declares, their repentance had been superficial and it 
resulted in defeat at the hands of their enemies (1:41-46). However, 
the genuine repentance will be honored by God for he is merciful and 
has regard for his covenant (4:31, cf. also Isa. 55:6, Jer. 29:13). 

Israel’s repentance is not without its divine counterpart. Israel does 
not merely return by means of their spiritual initiative to seek God. In 
another context of return from the punishment of exile (30:1-10) we 
are told that “Jehovah thy God will circumcise thy heart, and the heart 
of thy seed, to love Jehovah thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, that thou mayest live” (vs. 6). To be sure, we read that Israel must 
circumcise their heart and not be stiffnecked (10:16), which points up 
man’s responsibility in his turning to God, for it is only in the spirit of 
humility and contrition that repentance can be genuine. Yet it can 
never be a man-made return; it is God who circumcises the heart, that 
is, breaks open the hard heart, so that there may follow a sincere love 
for God and the will to obey his law. Moses points out to these people 
that the wonders of deliverance from the Egyptian bondage were not 
understood by Israel because God had not given them the heart to 
know. Even the rebellion of the people was under the direction of God 
(29:4 [H. 3]). Here again we are confronted with the mystery of divine 
grace in which the inclination and opportunity‘for repentance are given 
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to some and withheld from others. “The wind bloweth where it will, 
and thou hearest the voice thereof, but knoweth not whence it cometh, 
and whither it goeth: so is every one that is born of the Spirit” (John 
3:8). 

The addresses of Moses constantly call the nation to choose. Two ways 
are placed before the congregation: the way of life and the way of 
death, good and evil.. The opportunity is now at hand; the hour is a 
crucial one; Israel cannot escape the solemnity of the occasion. On the 
one hand, Israel is told of the cursing that shall come upon disobedience 
to the divine law. Sin brings with it havoc and ruin. Observe what God 
has done to the nations whose land Israel now possesses! So also will 
God do to his people if they choose evil (8:19f.). Many will be the 
calamities that shall come upon them so that they shall become utterly 
weary with life (28:15-68. Vss. 65-68 may well be considered the Old 
Testament version of the Prodigal Son parable). However, the preacher 
pleads with Israel to choose life. Let Israel love their God fervently. Let 
them walk in the ways of God and cleave to him with steadfast devotion 
for he is their life and the length of their days (30: 19f.). What a magnifi- 
cent sermon is given in Chapter 30! Every seminary student and every 
preacher should read it frequently! Better still, every Christian should 
read it to warm his heart and to strengthen his faith and purpose! It has 
the passion and fervency of Paul’s “I beseech you therefore brethren by 
the mercies of God. .. .”” Let Deuteronomy stir us to warmth and earnest- 
ness in our preaching and our living! 


SUMMARY 


One observes that the writers of these Studia Biblica are unable to 
compress the wealth of their studies into one article I labor under a 
similar handicap. I find that Deuteronomy is a park filled with many 
beautiful and rare flowers. One gets only a partial view of this park 
by walking along the borders; the wonders of the park grow as one strolls 
up and down the lanes and paths to discover the unusual blooms of 
ferns and flowers. So let the reader delve into this book; perhaps he 
will use a commentary or article as a guide to point out the beauty of 
the book, but he will read and study for himself to come to a firsthand 
appreciation of the wealth in it. 

The central theme of the book is that God has established his covenant 
with Israel. This is a covenant which began with the forefathers and 
which will be the basis of God’s relationship with his people in all ages. 
This covenant is the manifestation of divine grace in that God chooses 
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Israel to be his people even though they have no merit, and even though 
they are a rebellious and stiffnecked people. 

God, therefore, is in the midst of all life. Every human relationship 
or institution operates under the sovereignty of God. The king is one 
whom Jahweh shall choose and he shall read his personal copy of the 
Law so that he may not become despotic, but remember that he has been 
placed under authority of God (17:14-20). Judges and officers are to 
administer the law according to the justice of God (16:18-20). Life in 
the home, regards for the rights of the poor, and every type of man-to- 
man relationship come under the scrutiny of Jahweh the God of Israel. 

How shall one serve the God of Israel? Let the worshiper rejoice as 
he appears before God at the sacred feasts (16:11, 15). The response 
must come from the inner springs of life. Even though regulations for 
worship and for conduct are enjoined, yet mere formality is not enough. 
The heart of the law asks for the heart of the worshiper. This book is 
the preface for the gospel! 
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A SEARCH FOR PRINCIPLES 


Biblical Authority for Today: a World Council of Churches’ Symposium on the 
Biblical Authority for the Church’s Social and Political Message Today, edited 
by ALAN RICHARDSON and WoLFGANG SCHWEITZER. Westminster Press, Phila- 
delphia, 1952. 347 pp. $4.00. 


This symposium is the most important treatment of its subject available today. 
The subject is one which must occupy the attention of every student of the Bible, 
that is to say, every Christian, and its handling is undertaken by expert theologians. 
The book is divided into four parts: (1) fundamental considerations on the 
authority of the Bible, discussed by Orthodox (Bratsiotis), Methodist (Craig), 
Congregationalist (Cunliffe-Jones), Baptist (Devadutt), Reformed (Nagy), 
Lutheran (Prenter), and Anglican (Richardson) theologians; (2) a survey of 
biblical theology and ethics today by W. Schweitzer; (3) principles of interpreta- 
tion, explored and laid down by Dodd, Florovsky, Marsh, Muilenburg, and 
Wright, and accepted by an ecumenical study conference; (4) some specific ap- 
plications in regard to the world in general (Berkhof), property (Eichrodt), 
philosophy of law (Wolf), church and state (Campenhausen), nation and race 
(Surjit Singh), and civilization (Neill). It is worth noting that while confessional 
lines are clearly stressed in the first part, they are later minimized. This change 
is somewhat surprising in view of the extent to which the first part stresses pre- 
suppositions, but is in part explained by the agreement on general principles set 
forth on pp. 240-43. 

The measure of agreement on the authority of the Bible is quite significant. 
All the authors seem to hold that in Christ is to be found the key to the Bible, and 
that apart from his revelation (or the revelation in him) it cannot be understood. 
On the other hand, the réle of the church, of reason, and especially of natural law 
is estimated very differently in various traditions. Thus the emphases of Orthodox, 
Anglican, and Methodist writers seem to be quite different from those of other 
groups. The place of the reformers’ testimonium Spiritus Sancti interum is 
evidently a controversial matter when one passes beyond words to their meaning. 
Prenter speaks of it as “the divine miracle by which the message can be heard 
here and now, in divine truth, in spite of human relativity and insincerity,” 
while Bratsiotis lays much less stress on it and Richardson checks and balances it. 
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This disagreement, as well as the conflict over natural law (by which sometimes 
reason is meant), makes it difficult to see exactly what is meant by Guiding 
Principle I (g) on p. 241: “It is agreed that, although we may differ in the 
manner in which tradition, reason, and natural law may be used in the interpre- 
tation of Scripture, any teaching that clearly contradicts the Biblical position 
cannot be accepted as Christian.” These words, one fears, are not precisely built 
on rock. “May differ” is too mild an expression to designate the real differences; 
and how is the “Biblical position” discovered? The other “hermeneutical princi- 
ples” are intended to show how, but partly because of vagueness and partly be- 
cause of divergent views they do not really get very far. 

Admittedly, as the editors say, “the ‘detached’ or ‘disinterested’ standpoint of 
liberal scholarship turns out, upon examination, to be but another tradition.” But 
were not “liberal scholars” confronting problems much like those faced by modern 
theologians? W. Schweitzer speaks of their “relentless sincerity” but goes on to say 
that the present struggle in theology is “a struggle for the liberty and sovereignty 
of the Word of God against historicism.” But when he uses Hoskyns, a genuine 
theologian, as a witness for what historical investigation ought to prove, he is 
arguing in a circle. Historicism (whatever it may be) is bankrupt; Hoskyns 
said so. 

I am not defending the liberal theology of the nineteenth century. All I am 
trying to say is that the historical problems it tried to answer are just as difficult 
today; and it is a question whether theological exegesis, necessary as it is, is not a 
little premature. “We must ask whether a Christian theologian can even for a 
moment work as if Christ were not yet born” (p. 136). Let us ask another ques- 
tion—whether the same theologian can even for a moment read the Synoptic 
Gospels as if the Fourth were not yet written. If he cannot, he may remain a 
theologian, but he has turned his back on historical study. He cannot continue 
to claim that he is engaged in “historic-critical research,” since he is not. He 
does not share, at least in this regard, the “relentless sincerity” of the liberal 
theologians beyond whom he claims to have passed. Yet on the same page 
Schweitzer says that “we must first of all understand it [the Old Testament] as it 
was understood in this preparatory time’”—i.e., as if Christ were not yet born. 
This is to say at the same time both too much and too little. To much, for it is 
not really possible to understand the Old Testament as it was understood in the 
first century B.C. The historical critic can make the attempt but cannot guarantee 
success. Too little, for theologians (or some theologians) do not wish to go back. 

Schweitzer’s further statement that “these interpretations encounter con- 
siderable difficulties in connection with modern literary research” is certainly cor- 
rect. The work of modern literary research is not finished. We must be on guard 
against premature as well as misplaced concretion. For example, in the study of 
second century literature (where the problem of inspiration and revelation is not 
apparently involved) such theological treatises as Torrance’s Doctrine of Grace 
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in the Apostolic Fathers serve chiefly to show what one ought not to do. The true 
line of advance in this area of understanding lies in trying to discover what mean- 
ings the second century authors were trying to convey to their contemporaries, 
in terms of the philosophy, rhetoric, science, in short the total background of their 
day. What they have to say to us can be conveyed only after, and through, such 
analysis. Admittedly the interpretation of the Bible is a more difficult matter pre- 
cisely because its inspiration is involved. But historico-critical research, as 
Windisch argued in his Sermon on the Mount, must come first. A short-circuited 
line is not the best carrier of electricity. 

To approach the Bible with too heavy a load of presuppositions, even the pre- 
supposition that one is being objective, is finally to twist its meaning. To assume, 
however, that there is in every case something which can be called “the biblical 
position” is a presupposition which has its own dangers. The contributors to this 
symposium are aware of these dangers, but one must ask whether in their search 
for principles they do not minimize the diversity in biblical ideas. 

Each one of us is subjective-minded. The history of the study of Roman art, for 
example, shows how subjective supposedly objective studies can be. But unless to 
some extent we transcend our subjectivity in a realm of common discourse, unless 
we approach the documents with relatively open minds, realizing that, as Richard- 
son says (p. 119), “God’s Word is addressed to our reason,” the study of the Bible 
is meaningless. Obviously this review is subjective too. It is written, however, in 
the belief that without a much more thorough understanding of the historical 
meaning of the Bible a theological understanding of it is destined to fail, and in 
the belief that many of the contributors to this symposium have underestimated 
the importance of historico-critical research in their search for authority. The 
book remains an invaluable stimulus for further debate, and such a debate is 
what the contributors wanted. They are wrestling with an extremely difficult and 
important problem. They have not solved it (except perhaps in some of the 
“practical” chapters) ; they do not think they have solved it. Perhaps it cannot 
be solved in the way in which they have faced it. 


RoBert M. GRANT 


ITS OWN INDIVIDUALITY 


Lexicon in Veteris Testamenti Libros, edited by Lupwic Kornter, Vol. I. 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, Grand Rapids, 1951. xv + 448 pp. 
$10.00. 


The author of this part of the lexicon is the genial and versatile professor of 
Old Testament at the University of Ziirich, where he has also lectured on practical 
theology and New Testament. His Theologie des Alten Testaments was finished 
in 1935; it has not been translated into English, but any pastor who has some 
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German can work his way through this book, since Dr. Koehler writes a very 
simple and clear German. In this lexicon, however, the words are defined in both 
German and English and accordingly this work can be used by those who read 
only English. Parts I-VII constitute the first volume; upon their completion parts 
VIII-XV will form Volume II, which also will sell for $10.00. At the end of the 
second volume will be found the lexicon of Aramaic words in the Old Testament 
by Professor Walter Baumgartner, the eminent Semitist of the University of Basel. 

There are several Hebrew lexicons which have been written from a scientific 
point of view. One widely used work is Gesenius-Buhl, Hebraisches und Ara- 
mdisches Handworterbuch iiber das Alte Testament, of which the edition of 1915 
has recently been reprinted; this is a valuable work, because it quotes the Semitic 
languages in its etymologies, gives copious references to standard works like 
Gesenius-Kautzsch, Hebrew Grammar and J. Barth, Die Nominalbildung in den 
Semitischen Sprachen, and cites various articles in philological journals. This lexi- 
con has not been translated into English and still is indispensable in Old Testa- 
ment studies. Another lexicon which has not been translated into English is 
E. Konig, Hebraisches und Aramdisches Worterbuch zum Alten Testament, 6th 
and 7th edition, 1936. It is not so well known as Gesenius-Buhl, but there is one 
special advantage in using it: it frequently refers to the author’s large Hebrew 
Grammar, Historisch-Kritisches Lehrgebaude der Hebraischen Sprache. The 
standard work in English is the Hebrew dictionary known as the Oxford Lexicon, 
or better as Brown-Driver-Briggs, which gives etymologies on the basis of com- 
parative Semitics and includes references to some philological works. It appeared 
in 1907, but unfortunately is out of print. It is reported that a revision is in pro- 
cess, but no date of publication has been promised. Gesenius-Buhl and Brown- 
Driver-Briggs have their respective merits, and they can be advantageously used 
to supplement each other. 

There are available small Hebrew lexicons, but they are not sufficiently detailed 
for exegetical work. It is possible to obtain second-hand copies of old editions of 
Gesenius translated into English, but they are decidedly antiquated. Reprints of 
old works in English previous to Brown-Driver-Briggs fall into the same category, 
and do not contribute to sound biblical studies. It is possible to obtain recent 
Hebrew dictionaries from Palestine which include biblical, talmudic, mediaeval, 
and modern Hebrew, but because they cover such a wide field, they frequently 
will be confusing to the biblical student; for exegetical work it is necessary that a 
lexicon contain numerous biblical citations under the various shades of meaning 
of a word. During recent years students of the Old Testament have seriously 
suffered because of the dearth of adequate lexicons of biblical Hebrew. Under 
these circumstances the Koehler-Baumgartner Lexicon has made its appearance 
at an opportune time. 

In this review the needs of the student and pastor rather than of the specialist 
will be borne in mind. A few words of comparison from the mechanical point of 
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view may be in order. This volume includes the words from aleph to kesep 
(p. 448) ; in Brown-Driver-Briggs this word is found on p. 494. In this connec- 
tion it should be noted that in Brown-Driver-Briggs the height of the printed ma- 
terial is 734 inches per page, while Koehler is slightly less; the width of the two 
columns per page in Brown-Driver-Briggs is 51/4 inches, while that in Koehler is 
5 inches. The type in Koehler, however, is somewhat smaller, but it is very good 
and clear. If we note that Koehler defines all the words in two languages, we 
may infer that this lexicon furnishes less information than Brown-Driver-Briggs. 
The book contains also numerous references to various recent works, but from 
this mechanical survey the reviewer believes that the learned lexicographer could 
have included more philological material, as is the case of Gesenius-Buhl, without 
unduly increasing the size of the volume. It should not be overlooked that most 
pastors who will use this lexicon will know only Hebrew; some may have had 
Aramaic. In many etymologies, Arabic, Syriac, and Ethiopic as well as Ugaritic 
and Egyptian are cited. Before the final work is bound, it is hoped that the author 
will include a table of Semitic alphabets with transcriptions; the phonetic equiva- 
lents of Ugaritic and Egyptian should by all means also be included. Unless the 
student has a key to the various Semitic alphabets, he cannot profitably use the 
etymologies; in many cases they do shed light upon the meaning of the Hebrew 
and are a definite aid in exegesis. 

In many instances Koehler records the number of times a word occurs; a few 
examples will suffice by way of illustration: ’4b (father) 1190; ’eben (stone) 270; 
*adon, as earthly lord 300, referring to God 450; ’az (then) 130; amar (say) 
5280; bén (son) 4850; bat (daughter) 585; Elohim (God) 2550; ’eres (earth) 
2400. While information of this sort has no special value, it may satisfy a certain 
curiosity, in case any student is interested in such figures. 

The discussions of the letters of the alphabet are generally very interesting; 
geographical names are identified according to the latest data available. The 
definitions of hapax legomena are a noteworthy feature of the book; cf. e.g., 
bikrah (p. 127); barbir (p. 147). The semantic development of *éskdl is vividly 
expressed (p. 93); the meaning of bénayim (p. 135) is well brought out. The 
definition of bareqget (p. 156) is well done; gér (p. 192) receives clear treatment. 
Under the etymology of ’ad6n the reviewer was glad to see that donni was quoted 
from Plautus’ Poenulus, line 998. Throughout the book the author has shown 
that he is ein gelehrtes Haus. 

The reviewer has not been looking for typographical errors, but a few came to 
his notice in using this lexicon: in ’eben (p. 7) the final nun has fallen out; p. 110, 
column 2, in aismay the initial a should be changed to d; p. 308, column 1, the 
word sweat after Butter should be written sweet; p. 389, column 2, in the Arabic 
word for Strauss (ostrich) the initial b should be changed to n. 

The reviewer regrets that the definitions are in both German and English, but 
the bilingual method probably may be due to a demand on the part of the 
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publisher in order to appeal to a wider circle of biblical students. If the English 
had not been introduced, it would have been possible to use that space for more 
citations from philological works and for more discussion of meanings and usages. 
Koehler has command of a rich and vigorous German vocabulary; even though 
he speaks English fluently, many of the definitions in this language are stiff and 
stilted and too obviously are translation English. A few examples will illustrate the 
nature of renderings the reader will meet rather frequently : p. 14, under ’admoni 
“reddish” or “ruddy” would be better for rétlich than “red”; on the same page 
the translation of Sockel should be “‘sockle,” not “sock.” Even the German word 
order may creep into the English (p. 18): “which called is.” On p. 86 under the 
definition of ’dri’él we meet “in the always burning fire”; under ’dram (p. 88), 
Sprachliches is rendered “linguisticals.” On p. 109 under bedeq, durchlassige 
Stelle in English becomes “permeable spot”; on p. 128 under bal, auffallende 
Verbreitung is strangely turned into “odd spread.” These examples show by con- 
trast the richness and the expressiveness of the German language and the difficulty 
of rendering the definitions from this language into English. Fortunately cases of 
this sort will not lead the student astray in interpretation, and they may even in- 
duce him to study German; he could indeed learn a great deal of that language by 
comparing the bilingual definitions. 

Recent philological developments have been recognized: e.g., z*bul (p. 250) is 
rendered “Herrschaft,” “dominion” ; the article on hesed also is important in this 
connection. On p. 247 Dr. Koehler introduced *wan, and here he has an ap- 
proach to the solution of the origin of waw-consecutive. It is possible, however, to 
go one step further and compare Egyptian ’iw wn (there is, there was). In this 
case the waw-consecutive would have its origin in the verb “to be” employed as an 
auxiliary with another verb; cf. this use of kana in Arabic and h*wa’ in Syriac. 
A paper on this subject was read by Dr. G. D. Young at a meeting of the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society, April 2, 1952. 

Naturally the readers of this journal have an interest in biblical theology. In 
this connection they will find the definitions of the following words helpful: 
"Eminah (p. 60), "met (p. 66), *drdn (pp. 84-85), bard (pp. 146-47), b*rit 
(pp. 150-52), dabar (pp. 201-202), Elohim (pp. 50-52), Yahweh (pp. 368-369). 

This is not simply another dictionary; it has its individuality and special con- 
tributions. If a biblical student does not have Gesenius Buhl or Brown-Driver- 
Briggs, he should procure this new lexicon. Even though he has one or both of 
these dictionaries, he will still need this work because of the additional informa- 
tion and the fresh approach it offers. Judging from the size of Volume I, it would 
be advantageous to have the whole lexicon bound in one volume when the entire 
work will have been completed. It is hoped that the publishers will bear in mind 
the convenience of those who will use their dictionary; a two-volume handbook 
eventually becomes an annoyance. It is also illogical to divide a lexicon in the 
midst of the letter kaph. A dictionary in one volume should furthermore cost less 
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than one bound in two. Professor Koehler is to be congratulated that the labors 
on which he has spent many years are nearing completion. 


Henry S. GEHMAN 


REFLECTING A GENERATION’S LABORS 


The Old Testament and Modern Study, a Generation of Discovery and Research. 
Essays by Members of the Society for Old Testament Study, edited by H. H. 
Row ey. Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1951. 280 pp. $2.50. 


This volume, including an Introduction by the editor, Dr. Rowley, and twelve 
chapters, is the third issued by the Society for Old Testament Study in Great 
Britain, a society which has been in existence since January, 1917. The first was 
The People and the Book, edited by A. S. Peake, 1925. The second was Record 
and Revelation, edited by H. Wheeler Robinson, 1938. 

It covers a vast range of investigation and touches almost every interest in the 
scholarly exploration of the Old Testament as carried on for a full generation. This 
review can but call attention to outstanding trends in this scholarly study as re- 
ported in this remarkable volume. At the close of each of nine of the chapters 
is given an excellent bibliography. 

The editor, Dr. Rowley, introduces the volume by singling out with discrimina- 
tion the most important areas covered in it. He helps the reader see it in perspec- 
tive and the international quality of the volume’s contribution is pointed out. 
Particularly welcome are his comments upon the work of Scandinavian scholars. 

Chapters I and II, from the pen of the leading American archaeologist in the 
fields of the Old Testament and the Ancient East, Dr. W. F. Albright, deal with 
“The Old Testament and the Archaeology of Palestine” and “The Old Testament 
and the Archaeology of the Ancient East,” respectively. He states that the chron- 
ology of Palestinian pottery has now become relatively fixed, with wide agree- 
ment on the part of experts, from the masolithic (7th or 6th millennium B.C.) 
age through Iron Age II (period of the Divided Monarchy). He dates, on 
archaeological grounds, the Exodus at c. 1280 B.C. and the fall of Canaanite 
Lachish c. 1220 B.C. The final destruction of Jericho was not before 1300 B.C. 
He views H. Vincent’s date, 1250 B.C., as “possible, though extremely difficult.” 
His chapter on the Ancient East deals with the excavations at Nuzi, Mari, and 
Ugarit. The latter “have completely altered our picture of Canaanite civilization” 
stretching as it did from before 1800 to 1200 from Gaza to Ugarit. The language 
of Ugarit, (modern Ras Shamra) is “Canaanite,” a term which may be used to 
designate Ugaritic, South Canaanite, and Hebrew. Great illumination comes to 
biblical Hebrew through the Ugaritic parallels. 

C. R. North (Chap. III) discusses the developments in “Pentateuchal Criti- 
cism.” He explains Eissfeldt’s Lay Source with its nomadic ideal, as dating from 
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Elijah’s time, Pfeiffer’s Seir Source dating in its earliest portions from Solomon’s 
time, and Morgenstern’s Kenite Source, dating c. 899 B.C. These all deal with 
sections formerly attributed to the earliest strand of J. The Priestly Source has 
likewise been analyzed into several strata. We get “the impression that a process 
of ‘atomizing’ has set in” (p. 56). There has arisen an intense reaction to such 
atomistic trends of literary analysis which centers in Ivan Engnell of Uppsala who 
designates three stages in Old Testament criticism: the Literary or Source Critical, 
associated with Wellhausen, the Form-literary, associated with Gunkel, and the 
third, of which Engnell is the leading advocate, the Traditio-historical. This view 
recognizes the réle which oral tradition plays in the Orient and it takes a more 
positive attitude toward the reliability of tradition. Instead of reckoning with 
“sources” and “redactors” he reckons with “units of oral tradition,” “complexes 
and collections of tradition.” He insists upon a radical break with the Source- 
critical type of analysis. In a useful graph at the close of his essay, North very 
helpfully compares “The older Sources Hypothesis” with “The Present (tenta- 
tive) position” to which his study of the evidence has led him. 

Norman Snaith (Chap IV) discusses the progress made in the examination 
of the Historical Books. Very strong is the emphasis given to the work of M. Noth 
and A. Alt in the aetiological legends and locally preserved hero legends of 
Joshua 2-12. E. Jacob calls attention to the part the local priests played in pre- 
serving early historical material. Bentzen is likewise attracted by the réle played 
by the cult motifs in preserving and fashioning the traditions, but believes this does 
not do away with the older literary hypotheses. He maintains that the cult and 
other legends which form the sources of the historical books, Genesis to earlier part 
of I Kings, contain a considerable and sound historical nucleus. 

One of the finest chapters (Chap. V) is “The Prophetic Literature,’ by O. 
Eissfeldt. He emphasizes the necessity of safeguarding continuity of research with 
the work of earlier scholars quite regardless of new insights and approaches. He 
emphasizes three new forms of treatment of the prophets. The first is the close 
linking up of the prophets with the cultus. The pioneers at this point were 
G. Holscher and S. Mowinckel. The latter showed that certain Psalms give evi- 
dence of cultic situations in the worship wherein a prophet utters a divine oracle. 
This relationship of the prophet to the cult has been finally worked out by A. R. 
Johnson in The Cultic Prophet in Ancient Israel. The second stresses how the 
prophetic books came into being, not primarily by the prophets’ writing them 
themselves, but by others working in exilic and post-exilic times who put the oral 
traditions, that had gathered about a prophet and what he said and did, into the 
form in which we have them. The writing down simply preserved an already com- 
pleted structure. The third stresses the psychology of the prophetic experience and 
analyzes the nature of the ecstatic element which is often strongly present. It 
studies “the supranormal experiences of the prophets.” Lindblom distinguishes 
between “absorption ecstacy” and “concentration ecstacy.” 
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In Chapter VI on “The Psalms,” A. R. Johnson stresses the great and pioneer- 
ing work of the late Hermann Gunkel in distinguishing the various literary types or 
Gattungen represented in the Psalms and in describing the distinct type of worship 
setting which brought the particular psalm into being and kept it in use (Sitz im 
Leben). Another emphasis, to which S. Mowinckel has given direction, is the 
linking of a number of the Psalms to the various motifis of the Hebrew New Year, 
particularly that of the celebration of the Kingship of Yahweh. 

In Chapter VII on “The Wisdom Literature,” W. Baumgartner studies the 
relation of Gunkel’s literary type analysis to the Old Testament and apocryphal 
Wisdom books. It also shows the contact which Hebrew wisdom has with Oriental 
wisdom generally, Egyptian, Babylonian and Assyrian. 

In Chapter VIII, D. Winton Thomas discusses the developments in “The 
Textual Criticism of the Old Testament.” Two new sources of knowledge are 
the ostraca discovered in 1935 at Tell sd-Duweir (Lachish), dating 589-8 B.C., 
and the Hebrew manuscripts discovered in a cave at the northwestern end of the 
Dead Sea in 1947. In 1937 the third edition of Biblia Hebraica was published, 
based for the first time on the older tradition of Ben Asher, in the best Ben Asher 
text available, dating A.D. 1008. 

In Chapter IX, A. M. Honeyman writes on “Semitic Epigraphy and Hebrew 
Philology.” He also utilizes the Lachish ostraca, particularly valuable because they 
are datable. The art of writing as practiced in Asia has been greatly enriched by 
these and other epigraphic discoveries. The decipherment of the Ugaritic texts 
of Ras Shamra has been a brilliant achievement and has helped in the decipher- 
ment of the fifteenth century B.C. inscriptions at Serabit el-Khadim, in the 
peninsula of Sinai. C. H. Gordon’s Ugaritic Handbook (1947) and Z. S. Harris’ 
Development of the Canaanite Dialects have helped to get the individual charac- 
ter of Jerusalem Hebrew so that it stands out clearly. 

In Chapter X, G. W. Anderson discusses Hebrew Religion. He says that the 
revolt against Wellhausenism had already begun in the works of Gunkel and 
Gressmann, who emphasized the linkage of Hebrew religion to the mythology and 
the religious concepts of the ancient East. In Alt’s Der Gott der Vater, he studied 
illuminatingly the relation of the God or gods of the patriarchal age to the 
Yahweh introduced by Moses and saw in it a trend toward monotheism. H. H. 
Rowley describes Mosaic religion as incipient monotheism—short of speculative 
monetheism but an advance on monolatry. It was Deutro-Isaiah who made mono- 
theism explicit in Israel. To Mowinckel we owe the reconstruction of the Hebrew 
New Year festival and his concept of the primitive cult—gained from the Danish 
Gronbech—as “creative drama.” Pedersen’s Israel (Vols. I-IV) has enriched our 
sense of the psychological and social background of Hebrew religion and A. R. 
Johnson’s works, on The One and the Many in the Israelite Conception of God, 
1942, and The Vitality of the Individual in the Thought of Ancient Israel, 1949, 
are preparing the way for an adequate biblical theology. 
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In Chapter XI, N. W. Porteous writes on “Old Testament Theology.” Studies 
in this area since A. B. Davidson’s The Theology of the Old Testament are indeed 
few. H. Wheeler Robinson’s Inspiration and Revelation in the Old Testament 
is close in spirit to and is influenced by Davidson’s work. Eissfeldt feels that the 
religion of the Old Testament should not be treated as Old Testament theology 
but historically in the form of “Israelite-Jewish History of Religion.” W. Eichrodt, 
feeling the need of grouping his material so as to demonstrate “the unity and en- 
during fundamental tendency of the Old Testament” centers on the idea of the 
covenant. The error of Wilhelm Vischer in The Witness of the Old Testament to 
Christ is that he artificially raises the assertions of the Old Testament to the level 
of those of the New Testament. He reads the New Tesament message into the 
Old Testament passage. Dr. Porteous highly commends C. H. Dodd’s The Bible 
Today as “one of the ablest and most illuminating contributions to biblical 
theology in recent years.” 

In Chapter XII, the Epilogue, T. H. Robinson writes on “The Old Testament 
and the Modern World.” He emphasizes the growing moral sense of the Old 
Testament, how a slaughter of Baal worshipers by Jehu is commended by the 
contemporary historian (II Kings, 10:30) but condemned a century or more 
later by a prophet (Hos. 1:4-5). The Old Testament prophetic principles are 
eternally valid. Each age must restate them in its own terms. Moreover, the Old 
Testament has a universal outlook. Israel’s God is a God for all humanity, not 
supreme merely over one small kingdom. 


Emer P. LESLIE 


CRITICAL CONJECTURE 


The Interpreter’s Bible: A Commentary in Twelve Volumes, Volume Eight, Luke, 
john. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, New York and Nashville, 1951. 811 pp. 
$8.75. 


It is needless to repeat the general description of the format and plan of The 
Interpreter’s Bible given in the review of the first volume of this work to make its 
appearance (INTERPRETATION, January, 1952, pp. 106ff.). It is appropriate 
merely to add a confirming word as to the excellencies of the whole scheme, and 
to welcome the arrival of this second volume in the set. 

The exegetical work on Luke is done by Professor S. MacLean Gilmour, of 
Canada, while the exposition is divided up between four outstanding American 
writers, Walter Russell Bowie, John Knox, George Arthur Buttrick, and Paul 
Scherer. If one may be allowed, in this connection, to do what is often done in the 
commentary—assign motives for strange phenomena inductively—we may as- 
sume, in the light of the fact that since plural authorship is nowhere in evidence 
except in Deuteronomy and the Psalms, where such might be expected, and since 
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all four expositors are editors of this great work as well, that the one originally 
assigned to this task was unable to carry out the project, either because of illness or 
death. Dare we guess Ernest Fremont Tittle? That guess has perhaps as much 
validity as Apollos as the author of Hebrews or the Elder John for the Fourth 
Gospel! (And if it is mistaken, could it be an illustration that some of the motives 
assigned in the commentary to the writers of the Gospels may likewise be 
mistaken? ) 

Tastes will vary greatly in the appraisal of any such work as this. But this 
reviewer confesses to some disappointment in the introductory and exegetical 
section on Luke. The writer seems to be too much obsessed with source criticism, 
too neglectful of some of the solid conservative critical studies of the Lukan prob- 
lem, and too much under the control of certain conjectures of form criticism to 
give ample attention to the intepretative values of Luke’s Gospel. Perhaps it 
is not a question of this ought he “not to have done,” but rather that he ought 
“not to have left the other undone.” Source criticism seems to have reached an 
impasse, and form criticism is young, untested, and subjective. The times call 
for theological commentaries, whose central aim is to set forth eternal meanings 
in the flux of time. If space did not permit both to be done, would it not have 
been better to give us more solid exegetical interpretation and less critical con- 
jecture? The materials of an expository nature are cogent, suggestive, and timely. 
A rather surprising unity has been achieved by the four authors, although in 
places the characteristic style of each is apparent. (If we did not know who 
the authors were, would we know that the work was composite, could we cor- 
rectly assign the parts to the proper authors, and could we determine who the 
author was in each case? Composite authorship might be argued, but it is doubt- 
ful whether we could go beyond that. What could we make out of it two thou- 
sand years hence?) 

No finer writers could have been chosen for the excellent work on the Fourth 
Gospel than W. F. Howard and Arthur John Gossip. This Gospel apparently has 
come into its own in Britain rather than America, as witness, in addition to the 
work done here, the other writings of W. F. Howard, and those of Hoskyns, 
Temple, Strachan, and others in recent times. On many of the problems con- 
nected with the Fourth Gospel, Howard is rather noncommittal, although one 
can often read between the lines what his own view may be. He makes no certain 
commitment on authorship, he is inclined to see a combination of fact and inter- 
pretation in the miracles, though it is difficult to tell often whether he thinks the 
miracle actually took place (for example, the changing of the water into wine, 
the raising of Lazarus, etc.), he finds certain secondary apologetic aims running 
through the Gospel in addition to its central aim of a “positive, faith-creating 
witness to Jesus as the divine Son,” and he gives a clear, but cautious treatment 
of the relation of Johannine thought to the contemporary religious thought of the 
days when it was written. His exegetical notes are clear and forceful and fre- 
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quently throw strong light on the interpretative values of a passage. Dr. Gossip’s 
expositions are, in places, priceless. The peculiar combination of beauty of style, 
devotional depth, profundity of insight, and audacious faith which characterize 
his other well-known works is here in marked degree. There are times when his 
imagination carries him beyond the limits of the specific meaning of a passage into 
applications of truth which to some may seem fanciful. But such flights are 
usually projected from the solid ground of good interpretation, and are always 
compatible with the highest understanding of the faith set forth in this Gospel. 
In the reviewer’s judgment, the combined work of Howard and Gossip on the 
Fourth Gospel are the best parts of The Interpreter’s Bible yet to appear. 

One comment on editorial policy. It has seemed to the reviewer from the first 
announcement of this work that it was a shame—and an unforgiveable shame— 
to waste all the space that is taken by printing two full texts of the Bible, instead 
of giving over that space to interpretation. Bibles can be had anywhere at very 
little cost. And when, time and again in the work, one looks for a clue to an 
exegetical problem on which a writer such as W. F. Howard most surely would 
have had something worthwhile to say, only to find it missing because of a lack 
of space, he grows a bit impatient with an editorial policy which has limited 
exegetical comment to two lines per page, or five lines per page, and sometimes to 
no lines per page, in order to print two versions of the Bible which almost every 
reader already owns. It was to be hoped that this projected work might be a 
combination of The Expositor’s Greek Testament and The Expositor’s Bible 
brought up to date. That would seem to be a more worthy end than reprinting 
well-known and standard texts of the Bible. The expositional parts of this new 
commentary may well rival the old Expositor’s Bible. But the thorough, detailed 
exegetical work of The Expositor’s Greek Testament is crowded out for lack of 
space. The disappointing thing is that this lack could have been overcome. 

These strictures, however, are not meant to detract from the great value of this 
work, but only to suggest that what is good might have been better. The editors 
and writers are to be thanked for presenting us with a volume to which we shall 
turn again and again for light on the Third and Fourth Gospels. 


Dona.p G. MILLER 


GOLD MINE OF VALUES 


Theology of the New Testament, by Rupotr Buttmann, Vol. I., translated by 
Kenprick Groset. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1951. 366 pp. $3.50. 


Teachers in college and seminary need no longer lament scholarly preoccupa- 
tion with small fragments of the field of biblical study. Here, at long last, is a 
systematic, comprehensive exposition of the thought of the New Testament. The 
completed work will appear in three volumes. The initial volume, here reviewed, 
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falls into two parts: “Presuppositions and Motifs of New Testament Theology,” 
and “The Theology of Paul.” 

The message of Jesus is presented as a presupposition rather than as a part of 
New Testament theology. Other presuppositions are “the Kerygma of the 
earliest Church” and “the Kerygma of the Hellenistic Church aside from Paul.” 

The initial impression made upon the reader is the objectivity and scientific 
precision with which the book is written. The author pleads no cause. He is 
systematic but never archaic. Though regarded as personally neo-orthodox in 
theological point of view, he nowhere obtrudes this or any other bias in his 
presentation. He focuses attention upon the New Testament and by convincingly 
accurate and up-to-date exegesis lets it speak to the reader. Whatever his own 
point of view, the reader, in turn, normally finds himself saying, “Here is a book 
that I can trust.” The volume, and presumably the total work, should immediately 
take its place among the classical works of its kind in the field of New Testament 
study. 

Now more in detail. The essential lines of Jesus’ historical message are regarded 
as discoverable. This message belongs, not to New Testament theology itself, but 
to the presuppositions of that theology. The eschatological framework of Jesus’ 
teaching is recognized and is viewed as inseparable from his ethical and religious 
emphases. The Kingdom is in no sense present, and yet Jesus in his historical 
career becomes the sure evidence of its imminence. Though not understanding 
himself to be Messiah, Jesus does appear to regard himself, “his presence, his 
deeds, his message” as being “signs of the time.” He feels himself to be “God’s 
last word before the End.” His mission is to call men to make the drastic choice 
between “God and His Reign” and “the world and its goods.” Jesus’ exposition 
of “the demand of God” composes his ethical and religious message. Radical 
obedience, in contrast with the fractional obedience of legalism, is the heart of 
all he says. God is the great assumption of the teaching. Within a framework of 
Old Testament conceptions, Jesus conceives of God as “a God at hand,” as here 
and now enfolding “every man—limiting and commanding him.” 

The picture of the earliest church in Acts is definitely “legend-tinted.” A his- 
torical picture can be won “only by the route of reconstruction.” For a recon- 
struction of “the Kerygma of the earliest Church,” three sources are available: 
1. The tradition on which Acts depends, recovered by critical analysis; 2. data 
found in Paul’s letters; 3. the synoptic tradition, viewed as selected, shaped, and 
colored by the life of the church. 

The earliest church resumed and passed on Jesus’ own proclamation, but it 
also preached the Proclaimer of that message. Viewing itself as “the Congregation 
of the end of days,” the church presented Jesus as the coming rather than as the 
returning Messiah. His importance lay less in what he had been and done and 
more in what he would yet do. The message of the church was negligibly, if at all, 
occupied with “the power of his personality” or with “the ey of his nature as 
if the ‘numinous’ had there taken form.” 
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The impressive chapter on “pre-Pauline Hellenistic Christianity” (pp. 63-183 ) 
is a highly important and distinctive contribution. It shatters the idea that Gentile 
Christianity owed its origin in any exclusive sense to Paul. Rather, that Chris- 
tianity, in its variety of forms, is shown to have antedated Paul, to have “lived on 
and developed partly along paths of its own, partly under Pauline influence,” and 
in turn to have exerted a profound influence on Paul’s own formulation of the 
Christian message. 

Any reconstruction of Hellenistic Christianity will involve utilization of such 
data as are contained in Acts 6-8 and 11: 19-30, of inferences from Paul’s letters 
(cf. I Cor. 11: 29ff., 15: 1ff.), and of inferences from representatives of Hellenistic 
Christianity of the non-Pauline type, such as Hebrews, James, I Clement, Barna- 
bas, the Shepherd of Hermas, the Preaching of Peter, etc. So reconstructed, the 
principal emphases turn out to be “the preaching of God and His Judgment, 
Jesus Christ, the Judge and Savior, and the demand for faith.” Institutionalism 
was a secondary but nonetheless important element in the message. This is found 
in the emergence of a very real “Church consciousness,” whose reverse side is “a 
consciousness of separateness and delimitation from the world.” The analysis of 
pre-Pauline Gentile Christianity is brought to a close with an illuminating and 
convincing examination of the influence of Gnostic patterns of thought and piety 
on Christianity. 

Part II (pp. 187-351) deals with Paul’s theology. At the outset, Paul is shown 
to have originated in Hellenistic, not Palestinian Judaism, and to have been “won 
to the Christian faith by the kerygma of the Hellenistic Church,” with all that both 
facts imply. The sources of Paul’s theology are the genuine letters, which in 
Bultmann’s judgment are: Romans, I-II Corinthians, Galatians, Philippians, 
I Thessalonians, and Philemon. 

By the test of speculative, systematic formulation, Paul can hardly be said to 
present a theology. Nevertheless, Bultmann insists that Paul is a theologian and a 
great one. He finds the clue to understanding his thought in the consistency with 
which he writes “under the compulsion of a concrete situation.” The focus of his 
attention is the human individual. He sees God in terms of his significance for 
man, and man is invariably seen “‘in his relation to God.” This man-centeredness 
is the principle that determines all that Paul says on the variety of subjects on 
which he writes, and it is this interest in man that gives unity and coherence to his 
thought. Accordingly, Paul’s theology is presented under two major categories: 

1. Man prior to the revelation of faith (pp. 190-269); 2. Man under faith (pp. 
270-352). Under the one, he examines and defines the religio-anthropological 
concepts Paul employs: Body, Soul, Spirit, Mind, Life, Conscience, Will, Flesh, 
Sin, World, Law. Under the other, with equal clarity and detail, he explains: 
Righteousness, Reconciliation, Grace, Salvation, The Word, Church, Sacraments, 
Faith, Life in Faith, Freedom from Sin, Walking in the Spirit, Freedom from the 
Law, and the Christian’s attitude toward men. 
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The method of treatment in the exposition of these concepts is the correlation 
and careful exegesis of all passages relevant to the meaning of the idea. The result 
is that almost every significant passage in the major epistles is brought under 
scrutiny. This provides a veritable gold mine of materials for expository preaching. 

Kendrick Grobel of the Vanderbilt University School of Religion translates 
Bultmann’s monumental work into English. His achievement as a translator 
parallels Bultmann’s excellence as author. The translation is accurate and the 
English is clear and most readable. The total result is a comprehensive and 
authoritative work whose competence and intelligibility make it invaluable to 
students, teachers and ministers. An extensive bibliography of German and 
English titles (pp. 357-366) gives completeness and great additional value to 
the volume. 


ALBERT E. BARNETT 


FROM THE STANDPOINT OF AGAPE 


The Christian Understanding of God, by Nets F. S. Ferré. Harper and Brothers, 
New York, 1951. 277 pp. $3.75. 


This book by the professor of philosophical theology at Vanderbilt makes a 
major contribution to theological thinking. Although the present volume is the 
fourth in a series on “Reason and the Christian Faith,” it is of first importance for 
the theological system that Nels Ferré is working out. 

In the first half of The Christian Understanding of God, “the Nature of God” 
is subjected to investigation in the light of the biblical concept of Agape. Dr. 
Ferreé is deeply indebted on the philosophical side to A. N. Whitehead and the 
process philosophy. He is unable, however, to redefine God in terms of becoming, 
any more than to equate God with being as in traditional scholasticism. “Start 
with being as ultimate, and arrive at no adequate doctrine of becoming; start with 
becoming as ultimate, and find no real interpretation of being. Start with love as 
ultimate, and being and becoming are both inherent within His nature” (p. 29). 

Furthermore, love as the most basic term requires the use of both personality 
and spirit to complete our understanding of God. On the level of purpose, or of 
meaning, the personal category is primary. Personality, however, is not the 
ultimate category, but love as Spirit. God is personal Spirit. He is love. “Becom- 
ing is eternally as real in God as being. Love is characterized by the personal 
Spirit who is ever the creative concern. . . . God is the creator of all time, whether 
of timeful creatures or of the conditions for their becoming and being; and time 
modifies the being of God as a real condition of it. . . . Therefore God’s life and 
love are ever both timeful and timely” (p. 74). 

The Christian Understanding of God is not just a doctrine of God, however, in 
a system which presents separate treatments of man, Christology, eschatology, etc. 
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In Section II the author develops the insight that all Christian doctrine is doctrine 
of God. The main aspects of natural and human existence are seen in the per- 
spective of “the Work of God”—Creation and Providence, Revelation, Incarna- 
tion, and Last Things. 

This has more than just formal significance, for by accepting the biblical under- 
standing of God as sovereign love, the whole content of Christian faith is subjected 
to rigorous reinterpretation and careful integration. 

Partisan emphases are seen in persepective with their polar opposites: “Cal- 
vinism’s stress on sovereignty we need and honor; Arminianism’s stress on freedom 
we cannot do without, and in it we rejoice; but only when the two are reconciled 
within the greater grace of the full Christian gospel can we rest satisfied” (p. 221). 

Knotty problems such as the two natures in the person of Jesus Christ and the 
Trinity are given an enlightening and refreshing treatment: “God reveals love in 
Jesus as far as an individual can reveal it. But love is most fully revealed in a 
fellowship. Only the Church can reveal the Trinity, for the Trinity is fellowship. 
Christ in Jesus stands for the unity of the Godhead, the singleness of it; but Christ 
in the Christian community stands for the richness of the eternal fellowship in 
God. Augustine was very right, indeed, in calling Christ and His Church the 
whole Christ. Jesus is not the whole Christ. He is the historic head of the Church 
as its founder. The fellowship came through him. Through him came irreversibly 
the true Christ who is God’s Agape, but the full Christ came only with the 
revelation of the Church” (p. 174). 

Traditional perversions are held up to the light as untruths: “Few actualities 
are harder to contend with than a traditional dogma which protects a cherished 
evasion of the Gospel itself. . .. The very conception of an eternal hell is monstrous 
and an insult to the conception of last things in other religions, not to mention the 
Christian doctrine of God’s sovereign love” (pp. 236, 228). 

The reviewer is very enthusiastic about this volume. Both in terms of philo- 
sophic breadth and of spiritual depth, it ranks with Brunner’s Christian Doctrine 
of God and Tillich’s Systematic Theology, Vol. I. 

ALLEN O. MILLER 


THE JESUS OF HISTORY AND THE CHRIST 
OF FAITH 


The Redeemer: The Work and Person of Fesus Christ, by WILLIAM RAGSDALE 
Cannon. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, Nashville, 1951. 224 pp. $2.75. 


This book represents an attempt on the part of an American scholar “to grapple 
with the Christological issue” so long neglected on this side of the Atlantic. As 
Professor Cannon rightly remarks, “Jesus Christ, and he alone, is Christianity; 
and all Christian thought must center in his redemptive work” (p. 7). It is, there- 
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fore, high time that a fresh attempt be made in the context of American theologi- 
cal thought to evaluate our Lord’s person and work. The author has assayed this 
task and his aim is “to deduce the nature of the personality of Jesus Christ from 
a study of his work,” rather than the reverse as has been the fashion recently, 
particularly on the Continent (and in America among the neo-orthodox). Since 
he adopts this view and methodology, the historical facts relating to Jesus Christ 
have for this author the greatest possible significance. 

Accordingly, his first chapter deals with the “Man”: here he discusses the 
rationalist, mythological, and legendary interpretations of Jesus. Here and else- 
where throughout the book he exposes the inadequacy of these and like views 
relative to Jesus’ person and work—including that of the Kierkegaardian-Barthian 
School at significant points—which for one reason and another are prepared to 
give up the historicity of the Man Jesus in favor of a nebulous view spun out of 
men’s minds or representing the supposed tradition of the church. He attempts 
on the contrary “to show the unity which has always existed between the Jesus 
of history and the Christ of faith” (p. 13) and declares that “the human career 
of Jesus as it has been preserved in the four Gospels is the Church’s most valuable 
possession” (p. 32). 

Beginning at this point and on this platform, and always keeping to the fore 
the orientation of his major thesis (working, that is, from “work” to “person” 
and never the reverse), as well as the evaluation he has placed on the historical 
facts, our author proceeds to the discussion of Jesus as “Prophet,” “Judge,” 
“Priest,” “Teacher,” “Leader,” and “Ruler of Nature,” as also of his “Sacrifice,” 
his risen “Life,” and his relation to the other Persons of the Trinity. The single 
words indicated in quotation marks are the successive labels of the chapters of 
the book. 

This reviewer is particularly gratified by the following features of this volume— 
its clear, epigrammatic style, the force of its logic (Professor Cannon knows his 
field well and makes effective use of illustrative materials from philosophical, 
theological, and experimental sources), the originality of the author’s thought and 
mode of expressing it (even well-worn and hackneyed themes are treated with a 
freshness suggestive of profound thinking). While giving all credit when and 
where it is due, yet Professor Cannon does not fear to break a lance with the 
leaders of thought in his field and he finds much to criticize in the dominant 
theology of today. I find myself so thoroughly in accord with his views at most of 
these points that I am deeply grateful for the force with which he wields his pen. 
Examples of my meaning are too numerous for adequate citation: here are a few 
cryptic cases—“the modernizing and the eschatological interpretations of the 
career of Jesus, so different in appearance and form, are nevertheless alike in 
consequence and effect” (p. 22); “Kierkegaard and Barth, though they empha- 
size the fact of Jesus of Nazareth . . . nonetheless discriminate Christ’s lordship 
over mankind from the historical career of the human Jesus. . . . To Barth, Jesus 
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as a historical personage appears as a very ordinary, commonplace type of man. 
There is nothing of the genius about him. As a leader he is pitiable, and his 
career . . . looks like a miserable failure” (p. 110) ; “Karl Barth and the members 
of his school in their eagerness to exalt the grace of God in reality debase it; for in 
disparaging the righteousness of men who by faith have laid hold of the mercies 
of the Almighty, they set at nought the effectiveness of God’s own work and make 
the power of redemption weaker than the forces of iniquity” (p. 85). Much 
more to the like effect and quite as effectively put. 

The climax of the author’s argument is found in the words: “If the reality of 
the Incarnation is eternal, so that it is impossible to conceive of the divine Son 
being other than what he showed himself to be when he was on earth, then the 
manhood of Jesus of Nazareth has its place in the Godhead, and God himself is 
not entirely different from the creatures which he has made. This is perhaps 
faith’s most precious insight” (p. 209). The book is characterized by a fine 
balance, deep personal faith and experience of the power of the Christian con- 
viction, incisive but constructive criticism, and the ability to express deep truths 
in a strikingly attractive way. My chief regret is that Professor Cannon did not 
make use of Donald Baillie’s and Oscar Cullmann’s recent volumes as on the whole 
they would have contributed to the rounding out of his thought. 


Joxun Wick BowMAN 


A COVENANTAL COMMUNITY 


The Structure of the Divine Society, by F. W. Dituistone. The Westminster 
Press, Philadelphia, 1951. 263 pp. $4.00. 


The Evanston, Illinois, assembly of the World Council of Churches in 1954 
will focus American attention on matters ecclesiological, perhaps in a degree to 
which we in this country have been unaccustomed. The doctrine of the church 
is bound to enter into the discussions at Evanston and the concomitant discussions 
elsewhere throughout the country. This is not to say that we already have not had 
considerable experience in such considerations. Some noteworthy achievements 
in the merging of church bodies have characterized our century; some others, 
such as that of the Congregational Christian and Evangelical and Reformed, are 
still under debate or in the hands of the civil courts. Yet we often approach 
church union either from the standpoint of practical expediency or (in the case of 
well-intentioned laymen) enthusiastic naiveté. 

For these reasons Professor Dillistone’s volume is timely and instructive. The 
leaders of all our churches need to familiarize themselves with this scholarly 
analysis of the church of Jesus Christ. He writes with remarkable objectivity, 
not only about his own communion, the Anglican, but about the other branches 
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of the church, such as the Presbyterian. He himself is a professor of theology 
in the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Massachusetts. The substance 
of this book was delivered in 1949 as the T. V. Moore Lectures in the San 
Francisco Theological Seminary (Presbyterian). Its readers, hopefully, will in- 
clude those of all other denominations, for he embraces them, too, within his 
purview. He does not analyze the Lutheran ecclesiology exhaustively, modestly 
urging that a Lutheran scholar would be more competent to do so than himself. 
However, even a discussion of the Lutheran position is included, as an appendix, 
brief but pointed. 

Dr. Dillistone roots his analysis of the doctrine of the church in a fertile sub- 
structure of sociological knowledge. He does not dwell long on the non- 
theological aspects of the matter, but uses these as a place of departure. 

He isolates two major viewpoints concerning the organizational pattern and 
philosophical structure of the church. The first is what he calls the organic view. 
This is depicted in an analysis of exemplars of the organic view of society as a 
whole, from primitive religionists through the ancient literature of India, Roman 
thought, Greek thought (Plato and Aristotle), biblical ideas, the “body of 
Christ” concept in the early church, and the mediaeval concepts of St. Thomas 
Aquinas and Richard Hooker. 

The Reformation brought along the covenant conception of the church. The 
author cites Irenaeus as the only pre-Reformation thinker to have made any 
extended use of the covenant-idea, and that not in connection with the doctrine 
of the church but in an anti-Marcionite affirmation of the continuity of the old 
covenants with the new. But with John Calvin the covenant-idea broke forth 
magnificently as a new concept of the church. Calvin taught that “the Law gave 
the background for the Gospel; the Gospel never ceased to be related to the Law,” 
following the lead of St. Paul. The author believes that with the development of 
the seventeenth century Federalist theology the covenant-idea underwent a 
transmogrification. With Calvin it was still dialectical—but now, with the writing 
of the Westminster Confession, the doctrine of the two covenants (works and 
grace) emerged with a mechanical and arbitarary exposition which “brought the 
whole idea of the Covenant into confusion” and “failed to retain it as the central 
principle of the Reformed doctrine of the Church.” A third development was the 
contractual concept of covenant, as set forth by the New England Congrega- 
tionalists. 

Six principal types of community, Dr. Dillistone says, have emerged in the 
course of Christianity: the monastic, the imperial, the organic, the covenantal, 
the contractual, and the sectarian. Chapter Nine analyzes four of these as “defec- 
tive types of Christian community.” That leaves the organic and the covenantal 
as holding the greatest promise of meaning for the coming great church toward 
which the growing ecumenical consciousness of the present may be leading us. 
It is “not cowardice nor love of compromise which causes us to insist that 
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neither the organic nor the covenantal principle can be made the key to unlock 
all the mysteries of the Church’s life. It is the recognition rather that the 
universe and man’s existence in the universe cannot be interpreted in terms of 
any single set of human categories. ... If unity is to be achieved it is quite certain 
that it can only be stable if it gives full place to both the functional and the federal 
principles, and the sooner this is recognized the better for all concerned. So it is 
in the life of the Church. The Church is the Body of Christ: the Church is also the 
people of the New Covenant. The Church is a Sacramental Organism; it is also 
a Federal Organization. The Church is the social organism of the Divine Logos 
manifested in time: the Church is also the covenantal community of the Divine 
Redeemer constituted through His Cross.” 

Dr. Dillistone makes two practical suggestions. He recommends the uniting of 
bodies within any particular region which feel a need for corporate unity, as has 
been done already in Canada and South India. The second suggestion pertains 
to the mutual recognition of these two principles at work in the Anglican and 
Presbyterian communions. He does not feel that the completely “sectarian prin- 
ciple” can ever be made the basis of the structure of a single ecumenical church, 
whereas these other two principles can be seen to hold much in common. 

This excellent work has much of value for all who are concerned today with 
the ecumenical trystings universally present among the churches. One wishes 
that a more thorough study of the congregational type of contractual covenant 
might have been included to provide guidance in such a practical situation as the 
recent Congregational Christian-Evangelical and Reformed efforts at union. In 
those efforts one seems to see the discovery that the covenantal and contractual 
types also have much in common with each other and with the organic type. The 
congregational-type churches certainly should not be doomed forever to stay on 
the periphery of the Body! 

The book has an “Index of Subjects.” It is to be regretted that the index does 
not also include an index of persons, for one of the riches of the book is the 
author’s frequent references to scholarly authorities. The citations are, however, 
included in “Notes” at the back of the book, which somewhat make up for the 


lack of a longer index. Kenvic BRUBAKER CULLY 


WITH CHRIST AS NORM 


Types of Religious Experience Christian and Non-Christian, by Joacuim WACcH. 
The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1951. 275 pp. $3.50. 


To his former laurels in the sociology of religion, Professor Wach adds this new 
volume thus establishing his fame as a comparative religionist as well. The 
scholarly and forceful interpretation of religious experience which he here offers 
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makes delightful reading and transcends that pluralism which unfortunately marks 
so much that is written in the field. Actually, in forthrightness this work may be 
said to excel the Varieties of Religious Experience upon which the name of 
William James sheds luster and the philosophy of religion which forms Ernst 
Troeltsch’s epitaph. 

The kind of forthrightness of which I am thinking simply consists in courage 
to launch out as an essentially Christian interpreter of the history of religion. You 
will discover this conviction in the book when you come across passages where 
the author insists that we no longer need believe that history as such can supply 
the norms by which to regulate our lives. For he sees quite clearly that religion 
is not merely an aspect of culture; within its confines, he looks for the line of 
demarcation where expression ends and experience must begin. In seeking all 
that is true, he guards against uncritical tradition in an eagerness to affirm all 
that is luminous tradition. By no means offering a new world faith, he favors 
such knowledge as would build up a valid structure of meaning, a rule of frugality 
relying upon facts to perfect a unified outlook, a real concern for religion which 
cannot afford the historicism of the past nor the divisiveness of a theology that 
works at cross purposes. In short, Wach affirms the normative role of Jesus Christ. 

That this is a delightful contribution to the subject is largely due to the fact 
that Wach knows how to proceed with the case. Setting his gaze upon what 
matters most and gearing his treatment to first principles, he summons to the 
support of his central argument a fund of prodigious learning and a willingness 
for painstaking research mastered and chastened across the years. Restricting his 
discussion to a few well-chosen themes, he successfully unveils a highly significant 
picture. He devotes three chapters to methodology, a second set of three to the 
non-Christian religions, and concludes with four on Christianity. He qualifies 
his opinion that we have outgrown historicism and relativism in the study of 
comparative religion with the explanation that there is still room for the history 
of religions. Critical data covering the whole realm of extra-Christian religious 
experience must be presented if only because of the urgency to reproduce the 
plethora of religious history and to evaluate man’s spiritual pilgrimage in the 
light of our commitment. 

Of course, so long as this “commitment” consists only in lip-service to a his- 
torically inherited tradition, it will not make a telling criterion for judgment. 
Where it is the result of an existential decision, it will involve an orientation on 
the truth apprehended in this experience. Jesus Christ, his person and his teach- 
ing, is the standard by which the Christian theologian will “evaluate” (p. 230). 

Has the author lived up to his declared intention and has he carried out his 
exploration to a credible and creditable result? To judge by the quality of his 
selective procedure, the high standard of scholarship, and the use of source ma- 
terial at first hand, is to answer with a categorical-yes. Upon careful weighing 
of the evidence adduced, one is pleased to say that, in an arresting and original 
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manner, this book enlarges the scope of comparative religion and, by its accuracy 
and fidelity to purpose, defines the objectives and the means best suited to their 
attainment. 

In his introductory essay, ““The Place of the History of Religions in the Study 
of Theology,” Professor Wach probes the reaction of Western and Christian 
thinkers to the rich cultures and literatures of alien religions. Investigation of 
the pertinent writings of Sdderblom, Hocking, Northrop, and Wenger, inspires 
this comment: “The primary concern of the Christian theologian is the hearing, 
understanding, and promulgating of the gospel of God’s redemption of man the 
culmination of which he understands to be the work of Christ Jesus” (p. 27). 
The task of the historian of religion is to provide a comprehensive but articulate 
inventory of the varieties of expressions of religious experience, Christian and 
non-Christian, assuring the theologian a greater measure of effectiveness. More- 
over, the concept of the Holy Spirit ranks as the guide in all attempts to determine 
the germ of the truth in the disparate phenomena of religious history. 

Isolating the “universals” of the religions, Wach notes that they arise from 


man’s yearning for self-identification with what he conceives of as ultimate reality. 
The author associates himself with the late lamented William Temple who main- | 


tained that natural religion ends in hunger for what would transform it into some- 
thing other than itself, namely, specific revelation. Singling out the concept of the 
“classical” for chapter-length coverage, the author advises against the two ex- 
tremes, that of historicism, on the one hand, and that of absolutizing, on the other, 
any man-made philosophy or theology. 

No less revealing is the part of the book devoted to the non-Christian religions. 


It opens with “The Idea of Man in the Near Eastern Religions,” follows up with 5 


“Spiritual Teachings in Islam with Special Reference to al-Hujwiri,” and closes 
with “The Study of Mahayana Buddhism.” It is the author’s contention that the 
West and East have yet to work out a doctrine of man that would lead to a 
true knowledge of man and his responsibility. Whereas the Greeks set man at the 


center of things, the Orientals tended in their philosophies and religions to bring | 
attention on the cosmos to focus. Although he views Islam through the mystical | 


experience of al-Hujwiri—an intriguing tenth century Sufi—Professor Wach is 
really too keen a historian of religion to attempt the classification of such a 
theology as that of the mystic under study. More adequate perhaps is the chapter 
on Mahayana wherein the author writes: “While in our religion the cosmic and 


moral law is interpreted as an expression of God’s divine will and power, | 


Mahayana theology tends to regard it as an aspect of ultimate reality without 
reference to a revealed God” (p. 129). And with professional responsibility as 


an ever present challenge, our learned author proposes at this point a plan whereby 


a course on Mahayana might be organized. 


Types of religious experience within Christianity itself receive an allotment of | 


four chapters: (1) Caspar Schwenckfeld: A Pupil and Teacher in the School of 
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Christ; (2) The Role of Religion in the Social Philosophy of Alexis De Tocque- 
ville; (3) Church, Denomination, and Sect; and (4) Rudolf Otto and the Idea 
of the Holy. 

Even those who might possibly demur at Wach’s approach or hesitate in en- 
dorsing his selective process will, I think, concede that he has done a magnificent 
job of elucidation. Biographical, if not almost lyrical, at times, the essay on 
Schwenckfeld is a fitting tribute to the Silesian reformer who was an uncom- 
promising critic of the church and of Anabaptist radicalism yet somehow laid 
the future Ecumenical Movement heavily in debt; for he who was an antagonist 
of barren orthodoxy was, nevertheless, a penetrating Christian thinker and a 
master at letter writing. In De Tocqueville’s Democracy in America, Professor 
Wach discovers the incisive views of a provocative French statesman and Roman 
Catholic who could conceive of the burning issues of American religion and cul- 
ture in the first half of the last century, and of the gulf separating Protestant and 
Catholic in the light of Christianity’s pluralism. Rewarding, too, is the chapter 
on the church, its denominations and sects, dominated throughout by Wach’s 
belief that ubi Christus, ibi Ecclesia. 

The book is warmly brought to an end with reflections on the life and work of 
Rudolf Otto, that formidable Marburg professor without whom the study of 
comparative religion would be infinitely poorer, and whose literary remains are 
indispensable for the study of Christianity in its creative relationship with the 


non-Christian faiths. EpWARD J. Jur ji 


THE CHRISTIAN HERITAGE 


Tradition, Freedom, and the Spirit, by DANtEL JENKINS. Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, 1951. 195 pp. $3.00. 


Those who have read any of the earlier works of Daniel Jenkins have come to 
expect thought-provoking and stimulating writing from this young English 
theologian. This book fulfills that expectation. Though one may not always 
agree with the author, one cannot but be aware of the rugged honesty and in- 
tegrity of his thought. Because it is an honest and thorough piece of thinking in 
a little-explored field of theological thought, it deserves a wide reading. One comes 
away from it feeling that the horizons of his understanding of the Christian 
heritage have been tremendously broadened. 

On the dust jacket, the author’s purpose is stated as being “. . . to show how the 
Churches need to understand this relation of a continuing tradition to freedom 
and the Spirit in order to make right decisions in today’s world.” This purpose 
he admirably fulfills. In the first chapter he introduces the whole question of 
the specific relation of tradition to freedom and the Spirit by contrasting the 
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attitudes of Catholicism and Protestantism tow2rd tradition. On the one hand, 
“As far as Catholicism is concerned, its attitude towards tradition is virtually 
decisive for its understanding of itself” (p. 9). On the other hand, “Protes- 
tantism . . . appears by contrast to be almost indifferent to the importance of 
tradition” (p. 10). It is his thesis, writing as a Protestant at all times, that 
“Protestantism needs to see with a new clarity that the Church lives always in 
the dimension of tradition” (p. 10). “Yet,” he adds, “. . . it is no less essential 
that it bring the self-critical method which is the corollary of justification by faith 
to bear upon it” (p. 11). To this he adds, “The doctrine of tradition will be 
gravely misconceived unless it is held together with the New Testament emphasis, 
which was so strongly reaffirmed at the Reformation, on the present guidance 
of the Spirit and the freedom of the Christian man, which gives to the Church 
that power of creative decision which enables her to venture into the unknown” 
(pp. 11, 12). 

This is enough perhaps to indicate the direction in which the study moves. It 
is critical of both Catholicism and Protestantism: of the former for its failure to 
integrate freedom and the work of the Spirit with tradition; and of the latter 
for its failure to recognize the place which tradition inevitably holds in its thought 
and decisions. 

Chapter II deals with the relation of tradition and Scripture, indicating several 
factors that are influencing the changing conception of tradition in Christendom 
today. Both Catholicism and Protestantism have wrongly conceived the nature 
of Scripture in the past. In neither has the principle of the free work of the Spirit 
and the decision of man been fully recognized. The author’s own view of Scrip- 
ture is best expressed in his own words, “It is a record of the history of living men. 
It is, in fact, the expression of ‘the living stream of the Church’s life,’ of tradition, 
at the determinative moments of its story” (p. 19). Its truth, therefore, is passed 
on in the “. . . existential contact of one witness to Christ with another” (p. 28). 
It is true that Scripture arose out of tradition and is a part of that tradition. 
However, “Scripture is given its primacy in the tradition of the Church because 
it is not merely the record of what happens to the people of God . . . but also the 
record of those determinative events in the calling, disciplining and rejection of 
the Old Israel and the birth of the New in Christ which give meaning to all the 
rest of the Church’s story and are a constant point of reference for all our actions 
as the people of God here and now” (p. 35). Through the free work of the Holy 
Spirit in the church, this determinative truth is “traditional”; i.e., passed on from 
one Christian to another, from one generation to another. 

In Chapter III he discusses the primacy of tradition in the Old Testament. 
He holds that “the most important element in the Old Testament understanding 
of history is its rich conception of tradition as an active power in the fulfillment 
of the destiny of the people” (p. 37). It was the memory of what God had done 

that constituted the basis of Israel’s hope of the present and the future. Central 
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in the tradition was the Covenant, arising out of the personal encounter between 
Yahweh and Israel, and recalling the people of God to a continual renewal of that 
covenant and rediscovery of the eternal purpose of God. 

Chapter IV deals with tradition in crisis in the New Testament. It is the 
author’s contention that Jesus’ rejection of Judaism was not a rejection of the 
tradition itself, but of the static interpretation given to it by the Pharisees. Point- 
ing to the way in which Christ dealt with tradition, he says, “The Church must 
see that the only terms upon which it can carry forward the common life of the 
people of God are that it should recognize both its dependence on the religious 
tradition and the fact that that tradition is never more than an indispensable 
witness to the encounter between God and the soul in which alone justifying 
faith is born” (p. 58). 

In Chapter V, the author defines the relation between Christian freedom and 
what he calls “the revaluation of tradition” by pointing out that it is the church’s 
task “. . . in the communion of the Spirit to have Christ’s words and works, within 
the framework of the whole of the Church’s history, brought before it in relevant 
form to meet the needs of a new and unique situation” (p. 80). In the chapter 
on tradition and catholicity, he indicates that the continuity of the church 
throughout the ages lies not in man but in the purpose of God, and that this is 
apprehended only by faith. The outward signs of this are the preaching of the 
Word, the sacraments, and the fellowship of believers; but the true continuity, 
even in these, is perceived only through faith. In Chapter VII the perils of 
formalism, legalism, and archaism are adequtely brought out; and the solution 
which he suggests for these problems is a thoroughly historical approach to 
tradition. 

Chapters VIII, [X, and X are concerned with the problems of Christian free- 
dom in the world today: the problems of individualism, the technological society 
in which we live, and the nature of worship. In each of these, Mr. Jenkins reveals 
his broad understanding of the cultural and spiritual crisis of our times and the 
place which both tradition and freedom must play in meeting that crisis. 

It seems to this reviewer that this is an important book. In the first place it 
wrestles with a theological problem that has been much neglected. In the second 
place, it seeks to provide a biblical basis for Christian unity on a truly universal 
scale. And in the third place, it makes a real contribution to our understanding 
of our Christian heritage and our responsibility to pass on that heritage, through 
creative, decisive living, to the generations yet to come. 


Lesure BuLLocK 
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The joy of Study; Papers on New 
Testament and Related Subjects Pre- 
sented to Honor Frederick Clifton 
Grant, ed. by SHERMAN E. JoHNSON. 
The Macmillan Company, New 


York, 1951. 163 pp. $2.75. 


The New Testament scholar who has 
done more, perhaps, than any other liv- 
ing American to make German theo- 
logical scholarship available, both in 
translation and in reinterpretation, to 
the English reader has here been hon- 
ored in a peculiarly Germanic manner, 
namely by having a Festschrift pub- 
lished in honor of his sixtieth birthday. 
At the risk of making an invidious 
choice among the thirteen essays in- 
cluded in the volume, the limits of this 
review will permit the mention of but 
three contributions, each of quite dis- 
tinctive characteristics. H. J. Cadbury, 
in his usual crisp and salty style, de- 
lineates and discusses what he calls 
“Overconversion in Paul’s Churches.” 
Here he calls attention to the fact that 
Paul not only exhorts his converts to 
continue in the direction in which they 
have started, but also frequently cor- 
rects some of them for having gone too 
far afield in their understanding of and 
zeal regarding such things as the pa- 
rousia, the law, idolatry, and the resur- 
rection. 

The open letter to ministers from 
M. S. Enslin’s mordant pen advocates, 





or rather, pleads for serious study and 
honest biblical criticism in the pulpit. 
The encyclopedic A. D. Nock con- 
tributes a solid study of two ancient ex- 
pressions of gratitude, soter (saviour, 
deliverer) and euergetes (benefactor). 
As with most of Nock’s writing, his 
treatment of these two words ap- 
proaches exhaustiveness, and a careful 
study of this chapter with its battery of 
footnotes will not only broaden every 
reader’s understanding of the two terms 
themselves, but will also enlarge his ap- 
preciation of Hellenistic culture in gen- 
eral and scientific methodology in par- 


ticular. Bruce M. METZGER 





Knowing the Scriptures, by A. T. Pier- 
son. Zondervan Publishing House, 
Grand Rapids, 1951. 317 pp. $3.95. 
Another in a series of reprints pub- 

lished by Zondervan, representing a pre- 

critical view of the Bible which finds 
in it a storehouse of texts rather than 

a living literature which came out of 

history. 





Biblical Hermeneutics, by Mixton S. 
Terry. Zondervan Publishing House, 
Grand Rapids, 1951. 782 pp. $6.00. 
A reprint of an old classic, probably 


the most complete and sensible work on 
the subject in the English language. 














Man in the Old Testament, by WALTER 
Eicuropt. Transl. by K. and R. 
Grecor SmirH. Henry Regnery 
Company, Chicago, 1951. 84 pp. 
$1.50. 


The Old Testament view of man is 
unique “in that it proceeds from a con- 
stant relation with the will of God as 
revealed in the Word.” Starting with 
this thesis, Professor Eichrodt, the well- 
known Old Testament scholar of the 
University of Basel, goes on to show 
how this relationship, which is intensely 
personal, affected every phase of human 
life; how it was engendered by the re- 
ligious forces of Israel; and how it was 
continually being attacked by foreign 
and pagan forces, as well as by selfish, 
national interests. 


In the laws of Israel, from the early 
Book of the Covenant to the latest cultic 
codes, the independence of the indi- 
vidual was felt, in opposition to the 
primitive idea of collective responsibility. 
The basis of this feeling of personal 
responsibility was the recognition of a 
personal Divine will which made itself 
known in the “Thou shalt” and “Thou 
shalt not” of both the cultic and civil 
laws. 


This direct, personal relation with 
God was most powerfully expressed in 
the prophets, whose attacks against the 
abuses of the monarchy, the priesthood 
and the professional prophets “were 
simultaneously the advocacy of the un- 
conditional lordship of Yahweh and the 
unconditioned support of a direct rela- 
tion between God and the individual 
which gave the individual his personal 
dignity.” 
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The Wisdom Literature also retiects 
this same basic tendency. “Its cosmo- 
politan and religiously mental worldly 
wisdom, operating mainly on grounds 
of expedience, changes into a means of 
obedience to the unquestionable divine 
command, teaching that true wisdom 
lies in the fear of God.” 

The idea of God as Creator of the 
universe also led man to see that there 
was no escape from his responsibility to 
the Divine Will, even in the realm of 
nature. Man was dependent entirely 
upon God’s gracious gifts of life and 
temporal blessings. 

In the last main section of the book 
the author grapples with those prob- 
lems arising out of the natural con- 
ditions of human existence that seem to 
contradict this view of man’s responsi- 
bility in the face of the Divine Presence. 
Man’s natural self-interest, the tyranny 
of things, and the problem of evil and 
wickedness in the world were realis- 
tically faced in the Old Testament, and 
solved through faith in the Lord of 
creation who is ever near, and “whose 
saving act with sovereign power breaks 
through the ring of guilt and of the 
compulsion of sin, and discloses a new 
fellowship in which the riddle of evil is 
no more.” 

As the author admits in the Intro- 
duction, there are many aspects of this 
subject “Man in the Old Testament” 
which are not included in this study. 
A less broad title, therefore, might well 
have been chosen for the book. The 
difficult, complicated style of the author 
is unhappily reflected in the otherwise 
excellent English translation. But those 
who take the time and patience to read 
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these compact pages will gain many 
new insights into this rich and varied 
theme. 

Cuar.es T. Frirscu 





God Spake by Moses, by Oswatp T. 
Aus. The Presbyterian and Re- 
formed Publishing Company, Phila- 
delphia, 1951. 159 pp. $2.00. 


The material contained in this little 
book first appeared in The Life of Faith, 
as “Lessons on the Pentateuch.” It is 
now presented in revised and enlarged 
form. 

The author’s purpose in presenting 
this study of the Pentateuch is to help 
the reader to “appreciate more fully 
the wonderful self-evidencing unity and 
authority of the Bible.” From a careful 
perusal of the book it is difficult to see 
how this purpose will be accomplished. 
While the author acknowledges the con- 
tribution made by modern scholarship 
to the study of the Bible, he prefers to 
ignore it, by presumably letting the 
Bible speak for itself. But at the same 
time he does not hesitate to inject his 
own literalistic interpretation into this 
study. It is difficult to see how a proper 
appreciation of the Bible is possible 
without the aid of modern scholarship. 





The Wisdom of the Talmud, by Rass 
Ben Zion BoxseEr. Philosophical Li- 
brary, New York, 1951. 180 pp. 
$3.75: 

The Talmud has been and continues 
to be a closed book to most people. 
During the Middle Ages and even down 
to the 18th century, it was the source 


Interpretation 


of anti-Semitic attacks because its con- 
tent was not understood or was mis- 
interpreted. The present volume seeks 
to clarify the relationship between the 
Talmud and the Bible and to acquaint 
the general reader with the rich Tal- 
mudic literature. 

The Talmud represents approxi- 
mately a thousand years of Jewish re- 
ligious thought. Its foundations were 
laid by the Scribe Ezra in the fourth 
century B.C. Its greatest period of 
productivity came in the centuries fol- 
lowing the destruction of the Temple in 
70 A.D. While the Bible remains the 
fundamental source of belief and prac- 
tice in Judaism, the Talmud is its au- 
thoritative exposition and implementa- 
tion. This book is highly recommended 
to all those who sincerely desire to know 
what the Talmud is all about, and we 
are greatly indebted to Rabbi Bokser 
for his excellent volume on the subject. 





Preaching from Prophetic Books, by 
AnpbrREW W. Biackwoop. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press); New York and 
Nashville, 1951. 224 pp. $2.50. 


Like many of the other volumes from 
the prolific pen of Andrew Blackwood, 
this book is a combination of fatherly 
advice to young preachers about their 
craft and suggestions for expository 
series of sermons from passages and 
texts. Amos, Hosea, Micah, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Habakkuk, and Ezekiel are 
the prophetic books considered. Black- 
wood’s approach consists of digging for 
elements of the gospel in the prophetic 
books. These nuggets he displays in 
the form of sermon themes and sug- 
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gested topics with illustrative material 
drawn largely from the sermons of 
great preachers. Readers who have 
found his suggestions to their taste in 
the past will like this book, for it stresses 
essentials in preaching and, without get- 
ting involved in critical questions and 
other “technical issues,” explores some 
of the richness of the great Hebrew 
prophetic writings. 





The Foundations of the Christian Faith, 
by J. N. Sanpvers. Philosophical Li- 
brary, New York, 1952. 199 pp. 
$3.75: 

The subtitle, A Study of the Teach- 
ing of the New Testament in the Light 
of Historical Criticism, clearly indicates 
the scope and purpose of this volume. 
The author sets forth in bold contrast 
two methods of studying the New Testa- 
ment: one is the systematic presenta- 
tion of various doctrines, such as the 
doctrine of God, man, salvation, etc., by 
arranging in rather indiscriminate 
fashion various texts of Scripture under 
these headings: the other is to consider 
the New Testament historically, finding 
in it the record of a living historical de- 
velopment, rooted in the Old Testa- 
ment, inaugurated by Jesus, and carried 
forward in the growing awareness of 
the meaning and implications of its own 
faith by the early church. It is the 
latter method which is followed in this 
work. 

The central point of orientation from 
which the argument develops is the 
kerygmatic approach of C. H. Dodd. 
The central core of apostolic preaching 
forms the unity which runs like an un- 
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broken thread through all the diversity 
in the New Testament. And this unify- 
ing element gathers round the person 
and work of Jesus Christ. This central 
significance of the historic Jesus is 
traced in its ever-expanding fullness 
through the Synoptic Gospels, the 
Pauline writings, The Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and the Fourth Gospel. The 
book is written, both as to organization 
and style, in a fashion designed to pre- 
sent the results of the best critical study 
of the Bible in a form easily understood. 

The excellencies of the book are its 
demonstration that many of the destruc- 
tive results of critical study came from 
faulty presuppositions, often un-Chris- 
tian in themselves, on which much 
critical work was founded rather than 
from the pursuit of critical studies as 
such; the stress on biblical theology; the 
illumination of many difficult passages 
of Scripture; the clarity with which the 
historic faith of the church is shown to 
have its rootage both in the life and 
teachings of the historic Jesus. Theo- 
logical development there was, both in 
the New Testament and in the early 
church, but it was a making explicit of 
that which was already implicitly pres- 
ent in Jesus of Nazareth. 

The only adverse criticism this re- 
viewer would make of the book is that 
the writer’s thought tends in places to 
be so conditioned by the later creedal 
developments in the church that these 
seem to color his understanding of the 
thought of the New Testament itself. 
For example, the development of the 
doctrine of the Trinity seems unbibli- 
cally close to tritheism. The author 
speaks “of the One God who is a unity 
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of three Persons, God the Father the 
Creator, God the Son the Redeemer, 
God the Holy Ghost the Sanctifier, the 
three authors of the three distinct but 
complementary ways in which God en- 
ters into relationship with man.” But 
were not all things created through 
Christ, the Son? And did not the Spirit 
of God brood over the waters of the 
deep when the universe was called into 
being? On biblical grounds, it would 
seem that Father, Son, and Holy Spirit 
all participated in the creation; likewise 
in redemption, and in sanctification. 
Where One is, the Others always are; 
what One does, the Others do. God is 
a unity, and it is impossible for only a 
part of him to act, or to be related to 
men. Hence, to speak of “the three 
authors of three distinct . . . ways in 
which God enters into relationship with 
men” seems to this reviewer to veer 
dangerously close to tritheism. 

But if in a few places a theology 
creeps in which is not squarely founded 
on the biblical revelation, the general 
tone of the work is most worthy, and is 
a wholesome corrective for much criti- 
cal study which ends up with little that 
is recognizable as the historical evan- 
gelical faith. 

DonaLp G. MILLER 





A Fresh Approach to the New Testa- 
ment, by H. G. G. Herxots. Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, New York and 
Nashville, 1950. 165 pp. $2.00. 


As the author points out in his 
preface, this little book contains little 
that is new or original. However, the 
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work is a distinct contribution to the 
growing body of literature which seeks 
to make the Bible understandable to the 
average Christian layman. The author 
does not give his reader an ordinary in- 
troduction to the New Testament deal- 
ing with dates, authorship, sources, and 
content of the books. Instead, he demon- 
strates how the church progressively 
produced its own sacred literature, un- 
aware of the fact that scriptures were 
being written. The book convincingly 
develops the thesis that it was the church 
that produced the New Testament 
rather than the reverse. The Christian 
movement is interpreted as a missionary 
enterprise and the New Testament as 
a collection of the dynamic records of 
the missionaries, their message, their 
achievements, and their methods. This 
book is highly recommended as a text 
for adult classes in church schools, for 
the church library, and for the library 
of the Bible student who likes to study 
the Bible for himself. 





Jesus and the Hidden Bible: A Study of 
Gospel Sources, by JosepH Hayyim 
Krimsky. Philosophical Library, 
New York, 1951. 81 pp. $2.75. 


The author seeks to show the in- 
debtedness of Jesus to the apocryphal 
and pseudepigraphical literature of Ju- 
daism, as well as to the canonical writ- 
ings of the Old Testament. There are, 
of course, some definite parallelisms, 
but some that he points out are very 
slight, to say the least. The book is too 
superficial to contribute anything to the 
scholarly approach to the subject. 
























THE MODERN RIVAL 
OF CHRISTIAN FAITH 


An Analysis of Secularism 
GEORGIA HARKNESS 


Clearly, trenchantly—and constructively—Dr. 
Harkness states her case against Secularism. 
It is, she declares, Christianity’s major rival in 
the Western world—not one simple philosophy 
~~, to basic Christian tenets, but the 
sum total of many varied theories ‘and prac- 
tices in which good and evil are mixed. “A 
moving appeal to religious faith in a secular 
age.”—New York Herald Tribune $2.75 


THE ONE CHURCH in the 
Light of the New Testament 
CLARENCE TUCKER CRAIG 


A forthright, provocative analysis of the specific 
denominational positions which he declares are 
barriers to the Ecumenical Movement. “In this 
important volume, . [the author] . 

evaluates the goals and obstacles of a united 
Christianity, looking at them in the light of the 
New Testament.”—Presbyterian Outlook $2 
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FAITH AND EDUCATION 
GEORGE A. BUTTRICK 


In this timely and provocative book one of 
America’s keenest thinkers critically examines 
present-day college and university education— 
its secular, barren, and often random course, 
and its need for a basic, vitalizing faith. His 
suggestions for improving education—and giv- 
ing it motive and direction—are cogent and 
constructive. “Dr. Buttrick, . . . believes that 
modern education is nothing ‘more than one 
gigantic evasion. . . . An eloquent book.” 
—Time Magazine $2 


A PROTESTANT MANIFESTO 
WINFRED A. GARRISON 

“Here is a forthright statement of the Protes- 
tant interpretation and practice of the Chris- 
tian religion . . . it sets forth the basic convic- 
tions and the fundamental sense of unity which 
distinguish the major Protestant branches of 
Christianity.”—Chicago Sunday Tribune $2.75 














PRINCIPALITIES 
AND POWERS 
GORDON RUPP 


“An outstanding British scholar . . . raises the 
question . . . whether or not the hope of a 
Christian goal can be achieved on earth. He 
is sure that the word of God can overthrow 
strongholds of evil here and now, even though 
the final fulfillment lies beyond history. . . . 
Arresting . . . lucid.”—Religious Book “= 

2 


ORIENTATION IN 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


By 46 Outstanding Contributors 
EDITED BY PHILIP HENRY LOTZ 
A new and definitive symposium on the field 


of religious education by forty-six outstanding 
authorities—all specialists in their field. “Re- 
flects some of the best thought in religious edu- 
cation today and deserves to be read . 

thoughtfully and creatively.” —Union Seminary 
Quarterly Review. 624 PacEs. $6.50 
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Commentary on the Gospel of Luke, by 
Norvat GELDENHUyYsS. Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Co., Grand 
Rapids, 1951. 685 pp. $6.00. 


The purpose of The New Inter- 
national Commentary on the New 
Testament, which is being published 
under the general editorship of Ned B. 
Stonehouse, is “to provide earnest stu- 
dents of the New Testament with an 
exposition that is thorough and abreast 
of modern scholarship and at the same 
time loyal to the Scriptures as the in- 
fallible Word of God.” The first volume 
of this series is a commentary on Luke 
by Norval Geldenhuys. He is a minister 
of the Dutch Reformed Church of 
South Africa and is the Director of 
Publications for that body. 

This commentary is readable and 
understandable. It states many of the 
positions taken by both liberal and con- 
servative scholars. It gives an extended 
exposition of the text by paragraphs 
and verses, and includes notes on diffi- 
cult words. As might be expected, it 
is strongly conservative in its point of 
view. One suspects that it is designed 
to compete with the [nterpreter’s Bible 
and to commend itself favorably to 
readers whose theological position would 
make them critical of the virtues of 
that series. 

A careful reading of this commentary 
left this reviewer with two major ques- 
tions: Is it not possible to permit stu- 
dents more freedom of spirit to under- 
stand the greatness and the glory of the 
Son of God in the flesh? Can the gospel 
be imprisoned in a particular theologi- 
cal point of view without losing some 
of its depth as well as its breadth? 
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Perhaps the two new series of com- 
mentaries are necessary at this time. 
Many earnest and loyal students of the 
New Testament will probably be richer 
for having understood both, and for ar- 
riving at the eternal truths of the Chris- 
tian gospel through more than one 
point of view. 

JoszerH M. Getrtys 





Chapters in a Life of Paul, by Joun 
Knox. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
New York and Nashville, 1950. 168 
pp. $2.50. 

This volume opens new areas in 
Pauline study, reaches some new con- 
clusions, particularly with regard to 
Pauline chronology, and seeks for new 
evidence for other conclusions formed 
earlier by the author. One has a feel- 
ing as he reads it, however, that the 
elements of the work which are most 
marked by originality are the least 
trustworthy. Like some archaeological 
“digs,” they give initial promise of ex- 
citing things, but later and more sober 
judgment may indicate that the origi- 
nal excitement was not justified. 

The method of research is determined 
by the author’s firm conviction that 
the discrepancies between the Acts and 
the Letters of Paul are so marked that 
we must lay either one or the other en- 
tirely aside. He chooses to lay aside 
Acts on the ground that it is ad- 
mittedly secondary, while the Letters 
are primary sources. A chronology of 
Paul’s life is then constructed from evi- 
dence in the Letters alone, which ob- 
viously runs counter at many points to 
a chronology which must take account 














of the story in Acts. In this connection, 
it is significant that there is not a single 
mention of the work of Ramsay, or 
Harnack, or W. L. Knox, or others who 
have taken what is perhaps “the more 
excellent way” of seeking to reconcile 
differences between Acts and Paul’s 
Letters wherever possible, and of ad- 
mitting that where a reconciliation is 
impossible it may be due to the limita- 
tions of our knowledge. To omit all 
recognition of such writers, on the one 
hand, and to magnify the supposed dis- 
crepancies out of all proportion on the 
other, is a method well calculated to 
establish the conclusions to which the 
author holds, but is perhaps not the 
method best suited to the final acquir- 
ing of truth. 


The author’s appraisal of Paul’s char- 
acter and personality traits is frequently 
built on expressions which may well be 
taken in one of two ways, and there are 
times when the less likely of the two 
ways is chosen. To give one example, 
the author cites Paul’s handling of the 
divisions in the Corinthian churches as 
evidence of “an element of jealous 
pride” in his affection, and suggests 
that although in humility he “nobly 
associates himself with Cephas and 
Apollos, . . . it soon appears that, al- 
though Paul deprecates the parties, he is 
inclined on the whole to favor the party 
of Paul” (pp. 95f.). He argues in the 
same place that Paul’s insistence on 
working in fields where others had not 
worked was in part accounted for by 
“his selfish pleasure and pride in pos- 
sessing entirely or at least largely, the 
devotion of his own churches.” One 
does not think of Paul as a faultless 
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saint, who carried no marks of sinful 
human nature on him, but the question 
poses itself: If Paul was so personally 
jealous of other men’s “intruding” into 
his fields, why did he encourage Apollos 
to return to Corinth (“I strongly urged 
him to visit you” I Cor. 16:12) to help 
settle a dispute in one of his own 
churches which had been caused partly 
by Apollos’ having been there before? 
This suggests a motivation quite at 
variance with petty, selfish jealousy 
which sought to keep other Christian 
leaders away from his churches so that 
they would not interfere with the purely 
personal ties between him and them. 

The last section of the book, how- 
ever, dealing with Paul’s thought is ad- 
mirable thinking and writing. The 
meaning of Paul’s conversion, the new 
order of the Spirit in the church into 
which he was thereby brought, and the 
implication of this for life are clearly 
and profoundly discussed. The reviewer 
found this section of the book supremely 
rewarding, even though the earlier 
parts raised more questions than they 
answered. 

Donacp G. MILLER 





The Greatest Book Ever Written, by 
FuLTon Ours.er. Doubleday and 
Company, Inc., Garden City, New 
York, 1951. 489 pp. $3.95. 


One who wants to read the Old 
Testament as a story will have a delight- 
ful experience in the reading of this 
book by the late Fulton Oursler, a senior 
editor of Reader’s Digest. The author 
has already given us the story of the life 
of Christ in The Greatest Story Ever 




























Told. Here he attempts the interesting 
experiment of retelling the Old Testa- 
ment story with all of its simplicity and 
charm and human interest. He makes 
no reference to critical problems, either 
textual or religious. He simply tells 
the story as it is presented in the Bible, 
and tells it with sympathy and insight, 
and even at times with tenderness. 

In that respect this book is unique. 
We have books of Bible stories for chil- 
dren, and we have popular translations 
for adults. This book is neither. Its 
value lies in this very fact that the 
author does only what he sets out to do 
—to tell again the story found in the 
greatest book ever written. For in his 
way of telling the story he gives it an 
appeal for many readers today for 
whom the Old Testament has been to 
this time nothing but an ancient and 
little known document. The reader is 
taken almost without knowing how it 
happened into the lives of these ancient 
people, who become real personalities 
for him, men and women dealing with 
the basic problems of life. Its greatest 
difficulty lies in the fact that it is such a 
bulky volume that, in these days of 
digests, it is likely to be somewhat over- 
whelming to the reader. 


RACHEL HENDERLITE 





Christian Faith and Practice, by LEo- 
NARD Hopcson. Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons, New York, 1951. 116 pp. 
$2.25. 


This book is made up of seven lec- 
tures given as a course each year during 
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the author’s tenure in the chair of 
Moral and Pastoral Theology at Oxford 
University. These lectures were open 
to all members of the University and 
were included in its official lecture list. 

Despite the brevity of the book, it 
seems to this reviewer to be a remark- 
ably clear and comprehensive account 
of the basic teachings of the Christian 
church. He begins with a chapter on 
“Faith, Creeds, and Revelation,” pro- 
ceeding to the conclusion that the Chris- 
tian idea of revelation is to be found in 
the historical character of the Christian 
faith. His next chapter deals with “God 
and the World. The Doctrine of Crea- 
tion,” in which he seeks to show the 
significance of the Genesis account of 
the creation in a twentieth century pic- 
ture of the universe. His third chapter 
on “God and Evil. The Doctrine of 
the Atonement” is his best, in the 
opinion of this reviewer, who found it 
to be the most satisfying exposition of 
the meaning of the Cross that he has 
yet come across. It combines the best 
elements of the three most widely held 
views in a marvelous unity. Above all 
it is biblical. Chapters on “God in 
Christ. The Doctrine of the Incarna- 
tion,” “The Holy Spirit. The Doctrine 
of the Trinity,’ “The Church,” and 
“The Christian,” follow. 

This is an excellent book; it is a book 
that will be particularly helpful to the 
busy minister who must get his reading 
of theology done in small, concentrated 
doses. It should be of great value to all 
who teach and preach. It is slightly 
marred by many typographical errors 
in printing. 

LEsuiz BULLOCK 
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and the tcl Spirit 


BY STUART R. OGLESBY 


It is the author’s express purpose to attempt in this new book to bring 


a neglected and essential New Testament teaching down into the every- 
day lives of church members who have felt a lack of satisfaction and 
peace in their Christian experience, the need for more wisdom in deal- 
ing with the problems of life, and the sadness of their failure to exert 
a saving influence on the lives of many with whom they come into 


daily contact. $1.50 
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A Philosophy of the Christian Religion, 
by Epwarp JoHN CaRNELL. Wm. 
B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 
Grand Rapids, 1952. 523 pp. $6.00. 


Dr. Carnell, professor of apologetics 
at Fuller Theological Seminary, Pasa- 
dena, California, and author of The 
Theology of Reinhold Niebuhr in 1950, 
is one of the new voices of American 
Fundamentalism, or perhaps we should 
say neo-Fundamentalism. The follow- 
ing taken from the Preface is certainly 
not the Fundamentalism which Liberal- 
ism fought some years ago: “Chris- 
tianity is a coherent religion. It never 
asks the heart to trust values which the 
reason is obliged to discard as con- 
tradictory.” 

This is a much better approach to 
theological problems than William Can- 
non in The Redeemer (1951) would 
have us follow (p. 45): Christianity 
has “its own nature, factual and un- 
changing, which remains itself whether 
the quality of what we feel approxi- 
mates it or not. It is a denial of faith 
to subject it to any human tests.” 
Nevertheless, the validity of belief is 
always a problem! Evidently, Scholas- 
ticism is still with us and even after 
these centuries, we need to bridge the 
cleft between philosophy and dogma. 
To this end, Carnell shows a willing- 
ness to help. 

Although the reviewer is in a dif- 
ferent theological camp, several features 
of this volume are noted with apprecia- 
tion: It is strongly Arminian, theistic, 
and Christocentric; it opposes the ir- 
rationalism of neo-orthodoxy, possesses 
an “ought” theory of value, and al- 
though polemic throughout, has a 
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charitable Christian spirit. On the debit 
side, serious objection could be raised 
to many of the philosophical implica- 
tions which regrettably cannot be con- 
sidered here. The author’s emphasis 
upon a biblical Christianity is well 
taken; however, the doctrine of the 
Word is also one of our eternal prob- 
lems, and every age must scythe through 
its contemporary forest of dogmatism 
and uncertainty. 

This volume is evidence of a con- 
servative shift from the right towards 
the center of our theological scene. Al- 
though non-acceptable positions are 
found throughout the book, this volume 
has a wholesomeness, a simplicity, a 
sanity, and a rationality which does 
credit to our conservative brothers. The 
late Charles Foster Kent recognized 
that “Every man is at heart a funda- 
mentalist.” Truly, the problem of au- 
thority is always with us. 


WILLIAM CARDWELL PRovuT 





The Knowledge of God in Calvin’s 
Theology, by Epwarp A. Dowey, 
Jr. Columbia University Press, New 
York, 1952. 261 pp. $3.75. 

This volume makes a distinct and im- 
portant contribution to the contempo- 
rary revival of interest in the original 
source materials of the Reformation. 
In this revival more attention has been 
given to Luther than to Calvin, and in 
many ways the thought of the Genevan 
Reformer is still imprisoned within the 
rigid confines of post-Reformation scho- 
lasticism. The reason for this is that 
Calvin is studied almost exclusively in 
terms of the systematic structure of 
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the Institutes of 1559 without regard 
for the development of his thinking or 
the considerable quantity of material 
in the biblical Commentaries and other 
writings. This present study has the 
great merit of gathering together from 
various sources what Calvin said and 
thought about the crucial question of 
the knowledge of God as it pertains to 
the revelation in creation and the reve- 
lation in Jesus Christ. 

The author divides his analysis and 
discussion into five chapters: I. General 
Characteristics of the Knowledge of 
God, II. The Duplex Cognitio Domini, 
III. The Knowledge of God the Crea- 
tor, IV. The Knowledge of God the 
Redeemer, and V. The Relation be- 
tween the Knowledge of God the Crea- 
tor and the Knowledge of God the 
Redeemer. In addition, there are four 
Appendices, a short Bibliography, an 
Index, and numerous footnotes through- 
out the text. 

There are two main points in the 
treatment of the theme: first, that Cal- 
vin understood the knowledge of God 
as Creator by way of anticipating the 
knowledge of God as Redeemer, and 
second, that no epistemological rationale 
or synthesis of the two was attempted 
by the reformer. Although the implica- 
tions of this twofold knowledge has 
pertinent significance for contemporary 
theological discussions, the main con- 
cern is to expound and interpret Cal- 
vin’s own views. Perhaps the most con- 
troversial piece of research in the book 
has to do with Calvin’s conception of 
Scripture. Here the author has shown 
the value of correlating Calvin’s Com- 
mentaries with the Institutes. Calvin is 
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represented as holding a quite literal 
dictation theory of inspiration though 
due regard is given his critical and in- 
terpretative mind. 


Hucu THompson Kerr, Jr. 





Religious Faith and World Culture, 
edit. by A. WiLL1aM Loos. Prentice- 
Hall, New York, 1951. 294 pp. 
$5.00. 


In this book Loos presents for the 
Church Peace Union essays grouped 
around the themes, “Religious Faith 
and Contemporary Man,” “Freedom 
and Order,” “Toward a World-Em- 
bracing Culture,” and “Conclusion,” 
in an effort toward a clearer under- 
standing of how a world culture may 
develop and of how the resources of 
religion may contribute to this develop- 
ment. 

A book of essays by such men as 
Fosdick, Allport, Buber, Silver, Ferré, 
Bates, Alan Paton, W. R. Matthews, 
D’Arcy, et al., is bound to be for the 
most part interesting and often informa- 
tive, but its significance as a contribu- 
tion to the problem posed is highly 
questionable. 

Any book about religion is almost 
inevitably meaningless, simply because 
the word religion is an almost inevitably 
meaningless term. Here it becomes 
usually a sanction for human values or 
a unifying moral order. But what is 
religion (Buber’s essay on “Religion 
and Reality” should have been read by 
some of the other contributors), and 
what is the nature of religions? What if 
“natural virtue is not of the kind to 
withstand the stress of hard times and 
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the temptation of avarice, indulgence 
and pride,” as one author recognized? 
What if Bergson is right, that “it is not 
by expanding our narrower feelings 
that we can embrace humanity?” 

The only essay dealing specifically 
with the Christian religion in relation 
to world culture is by Martin C. D’Arcy, 
S.J., with the significant title, “Is There 
a Nascent World Culture?” His answer 
is, “If, then, we ask where we can look 
for a world culture which will contain 
the best of the past and be open to 
further extension, it appears that Chris- 
tianity alone is properly qualified.” This 
at least is a concrete and challenging 
starting point for Christian thought and 
action. 

W. M. THomPpson 





Cult and Culture: A Study of Religion 
and American Culture, by V. OGDEN 
Voct. The Macmillan Company, 


New York, 1951. 259 pp. $3.25. 

This volume is equally significant in 
contribution and in limitation. The 
first part develops the excellent, though 
not original thesis that culture is con- 
ditioned by geography but determined 
by religion. The remainder of the 
volume supports the thesis that religion 
is the complete life. 

Dr. Vogt’s opening argument, the 
positive contribution of the book, is a 
large scale application of the idea that 
culture is the creation of religion. Paul 
Tillich has put the same idea rather 
neatly: “Religion is the substance of 
culture; culture is the expression of re- 
ligion.” So far so good, though Vogt 
unjustly criticizes a number of his 
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sources. For example, he asserts that 
Toynbee in the main supports the view 
that geography determines culture. This 
is a rather glaring error. Every careful 
reader of Toynbee’s original six volumes 
knows that the Toynbee thesis of chal- 
lenge and response (particularly Vol. 
III) underscores the creative and de- 
termining role of religion. 

Vogt’s argument that religion is the 
complete life betrays at once the non- 
transcendent character of his view of 
the Divine. If Fundamentalism is re- 
ligion without immanence, Unitarian- 
ism, in so far as Vogt represents it, is the 
opposite provinciality — religion with- 
out transcendence. Religion as the com- 
plete life, and the complete life as re- 
ligion—he writes it both ways—is no 
more and no less than simple capitula- 
tion to the status quo, surrender to the 
present. Since transcendence is gone, 
gone also is incarnation: both concepts 
are meaningless jargon to Mr. Vogt. 
He considers historic Christianity an 
escape from life, and has not under- 
stood the réle of transfiguration which 
Christianity has played, that God be- 
came man, not on the level of aris- 
tocracy, but on the level of the prole- 
tariat, that Christianity was this worldly 
enough to conquer Rome. 


To Christianity, religion embraces 
the complete life; the line between 
sacred and secular is obliterated; all 
areas and dimensions of existence are 
designed to receive Christ’s healing 
grace. To say that religion is the com- 
plete life is not only pantheism, or as he 
calls it, panpsychism; it is the idolatry 
of the whole. Mr. Vogt releases us from 
the idolatry of the part—from worship 
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of race or class—but only to deliver us 
into an older bondage, the whole which 
imprisons God. The Old Testament 
Baalim were mythical representations of 
the complete life, this world touched 
with poetry. 

Christians will readily see through 
Mr. Vogt’s idolatry of the whole, the 
surrender of what ought to be to what is. 
Nonetheless they will rejoice that Mr. 
Vogt has defended the primary reality 
and significance of religion as the in- 
tegrating vitality and creativity of cul- 
ture, his insight that without a vital 
religion permeating its total life a civili- 
zation has lost its soul, is driven by a 
legion of demons—innumerable idola- 
tries enslaving human energy in the 
service of false absolutes. Along with 
this volume Richard Niebuhr’s Christ 
and Culture must be read. Niebuhr re- 
stores prophetic religion, sees culture at 
war with Christ, and God’s future the 
critic of man’s present. 

Davip WESLEY SoPER 





Christus Victor, by GustaF AULEN. 
Transl. by A. G. Hesert. The Mac- 
millan Co., New York, 1951. 163 pp. 
$2.50. 

Published first in Sweden (1930), 
then a year later in England, this sig- 
nificant “historical study of the three 
main types of the idea of the atone- 
ment” appears now for the first time in 
an American edition. The classic theory 
of the early church, Dr. Aulen suggests, 
is more biblical, and more adequate as 
an explanation of the atonement than 
either the objective (satisfaction) or 
subjective (moral influence) theory of 
later times. 
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The Christian 
Understanding 
of God 


by NELS F. S. 
FERRE 


<q “There is much here to startle. 
. .. Dr, Ferré is engaged upon a 
theology parallel, as it were, to the 
times and spaces of the universe re- 
vealed by astro-physics.... It isa 
very able and profound and Chris- 
tian book. . . . It is clearly and 
simply written.’? — NATHANIEL 
MIck.em in his column “TIlico” in 
the British Weekly 


<@ “No book so far published by 
Ferré has aroused the interest that 
is likely to be aroused by this one. 
... There is hardly a metaphysical, 
philosophical, or theological prob- 
lem that may be conceived to arise 
in connection with the Christian 
faith to which he does not address 
himself.”—Epwi1n Lewis 
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A Man of the Word: Life of G. Camp- 
bell Morgan, by Jitu Morcan. Flem- 


ing H. Revell Co., New York and 
London, 1951. 404 pp. $4.50. 


Dr. Campbell Morgan was ranked 
by many as the foremost Bible teacher 
of his time. This intimate and interest- 
ing biography of him by his daughter- 
in-law etches the man and his methods 
of Bible study, his wide travels on both 
sides of the Atlantic, and his pastorates 
(in which Bible teaching was given al- 
ways first place) in England and the 
United States. It also reveals facts not 
so well known to the general reader; for 
one thing, that Campbell Morgan was 
a boy preacher and was rejected for 
ordination by the Methodists not be- 
cause of his age (13) but because of 
his evident lack of promise for the fu- 
ture! Another fact perhaps not gen- 
erally known was his acceptance at 72 
years of age of his former pastorate of 
Westminster Chapel, London, an un- 
wise step in the judgment of his friends 
but as it turned out a wise decision for 
both pastor and people. Dr. Morgan 
died, as pastor of Westminster, May 28, 
1945, his service in varied fields as min- 
ister and Bible teacher extending over 
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the long period of sixty-nine years. 
Young ministers often asked him the 
the secret of his success. “I always say 
to them,” he said, “the same thing— 
work; hard work; and again, work.” 


J. Gray MCALLISTER 





The Wall of Separation between Church 
and State, by ConraD MOEHLMAN. 
The Beacon Press, Boston, 1951. 239 


pp. $3.00. 


Notes, reflections, documented evi- 
dence, bearing on the separation of 
church and state in America, arranged, 
somewhat loosely, by a richly furnished 
historical mind. Dr. Moehlman’s main 
purpose is to refute the Roman Catholic 
interpretation of the First Amendment 
to the American Constitution, and to 
sustain the position of Judge Rutledge 
in the Everson case, and of the U. S. 
Supreme Court in the McCollum case. 





Four Prophets of Our Destiny: Kierke- 
gaard, Dostoevsky, Nietzsche, Kafka, 
by Witutiam Hussen. The Mac- 
millan Co., New York, 1952. 163 pp. 


$2.75. 


The thesis proposed is that these four 
men were “spiritual relatives” because 
of their fierce criticism of a complacent 
society and their prophecy of the earth- 
quakes of our day. 

This is a good introduction to Kierke- 
gaard and Dostoevsky and if the reader 
will stop at the end of the second 
chapter, he will probably buy or borrow 
books by both writers and go to work 
on them, which will be all to the good. 
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The writer knows modern European 
letters. But his portrait of Nietzsche is 
not on a level with the first two chap- 
ters. At the end of the short chapter on 
Kafka we know little about the man or 
his works. 

All four men were rebels against 
tradition, especially in formal religion. 
All four were contemptuous of middle 
class respectability. All four were enig- 
matic men, intense sufferers, victims of 
bad health, unhappy in love affairs. All 
invite psychological study. 

The final summary chapters, in 
which the four are compared, I found 
both superficial and repetitious. One 
purpose the book may serve: it may 
awaken doubts about the wisdom of 
the current vogue in theology, the no- 
tion that it is especially “profound” to 
explore the dark and the irrational in 
man’s nature. 

Of course, the pretensions of the com- 
fortable are despicable. But the Christ 
came not to diagnose but to save men. 
I see no power or light in sheer despair, 
however “dialectical” the language in 
which it is clothed. The Christian 
should be perplexed, “but not unto 


despair.” J. Harry Corton 





Natural Science and the Spiritual Life, 
by Joun Baru. Charles Scribner’s 


Sons, New York, 1952. 43 pp. $1.75. 


The only thing wrong with this fine 
little book is its price, which does seem 
excessive. Delivered as the philosophi- 
cal discourse before the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, it 
is an admirable study of the relations of 
modern science and the Christian faith, 
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its basic idea being that these view- 
points must not be separated. While 
there is an inevitable tension in any 
thoughtful individual between the two 
viewpoints, it would be fatal to the 
wholeness of his philosophy to resolve 
this tension too easily or to agree to a 
permanent schism. Science of the 
modern type “could not have come into 
being until the ancient pagan concep- 
tion of the natural world had given 
place to the Christian,” for it is built 
upon the conception, original to the 
Bible, of a dynamic God and of his gift 
to man of domination over an intelligi- 
ble universe. “If faith should languish, 
the scientific impulse would in the end 
languish no less.” The author could 
well have pointed this remark by the 
state of the biological sciences in Russia 
today. 
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